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LATIN TENSES IN BO, BAM. 


Peruars it is from despair of finding any 
more satisfactory explanation that compara- 
tive philologists apparently still acquiesce in 
the old theory which represents those 
puzzling Latin futures in bo and imperfects 
in bam as compounded of the verbal stem 
and the auxiliary /wo, fwam (diw ; bhdvami ; 
Eng. be). KR. Thurneysen repeats and 
supports this view in Bezzenberyer’s Beitrage, 
viii, p. 281, where he cites the relation 
of superbus to trepd-iados (sic) as an instance 
in which the bh of bhav (bhw) has become 4 
in the middle of a Latin word. The compari- 
son of superbus with irepdiados is doubtless 
correct, but the connexion of both or either 
with fuo, dw is as certainly unwarranted. 
It is at least far more probable that super- 
b(i)-us and its Greek equivalent *iepqr-os, 
which has only survived! in the diminutive 
form irepdi-ados, are formed directly from 
*trepu, an instrumental case of imép. The 
change of -bius to -bus in superbus is paral- 
leled by the change of -bijws to -bus in dative 
or ablative plural, and is due to the accent. 
Dubius (formed from instrumental *dabhi) 
was originally oxyton, and hence the ¢ re- 
mained ; whereas in supérbjos j following 
the accent vanished. Compare the relations 
of kvaéew and kvqv, &c., as explained by Fick 
(Bezz. Beitr. ix. 317 sqq.). 

_ To the theory which derives -bo -bam from 
tuo, fjuam there are serious objections. In 
the first place it assumes the loss of w (v), 
which in fui, dvw, bhdvami is a vital element 


* There are many cases in which one language has 
preserved only the diminutive form. For example, 
aornp: stella, tov: viola; conversely, digitus : 
Baxrudos, varius : aiddos (if Lam right in explaining 
adds = FaoidAos, variolus). 
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of the verbal organism. In the second place, 
it assumes the principle of auxiliary form- 
ations, which as far as we know were not a 
feature of the Indo-Germanic language. It 
is hardly to be supposed that any one now 
regards amavi as a corruption of ama-fut ; 
and the view which found in the last syllable 
of puviOw the ‘root’ of réypus has probably 
few supporters. The idea that -bam, -bo are 
auxiliary verbs seems hardly more plausible. 

In examining these forms we can derive 
some help of a negative kind from Celtic. We 
cannot refuse to compare the Irish 5-future 
with the Latin b-future. Now Latin 6 in 
the middle of a word may (where it is not 
parasitic) represent bh, dh, or a velar media. 
But as Irish 6 does not arise from a guttural 
or from dh, it follows that the 6 with which 


,Wwe are concerned must have come from bh, 


Before attempting to account for this 6h I 
must briefly refer to a general theory of the 
origin of verbs and nouns, which follows 
from the inevitable hypothesis of ‘ sentence- 
words.’ According to this theory, verbs 
and nouns are the results of the differentia- 
tion of words (not roots but actually spoken 
words) which were originally, neither verbs 
nor nouns, or both verbs and nouns—Jnjinite, 
as they are called by Fick, to whose lucid 
exposition I may refer (Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1881, 
p. 436). The word which expressed the idea 
‘ drink’ was not at first defined as ‘I drink,’ 
‘thou drinkest’ or ‘the drink,’ but might 
bear any one of these determinations accord- 
ing to the gesture (&c.) by which it was ac- 
companied. The process by which these 
originally indifferent words were differenti- 
ated into the various parts of speech, with 
declension and conjugation, is one of the 
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chief problems which the science of language 
has to solve. Fick has shown that the in- 
flexion of Jéigmi, léigsi, &e., rests on the 
words, léigi, ligéni, ligai, ligdhai, which are 
in form noun-cases. It follows that we may 
in general expect to find the same formative 
elements, which appear in the declensions 
of nouns, appearing in conjugations of 
verbs. 

An obvious instance is the case of the 
futures and aorists in s (fawo, revi, Aico, 
€dvoa, bhavisyami, &c.). We need not hesitate 
to regard this s as essentially the same as 
that s which appears in Sanskrit loc. plur. 
su,! in Greek locatives in ov, and in dative 
plurals in s. 

On the same principle I propose to 
identify the 6 of ibo, cham with the 6 in tibei, 
nobis, ibus (is), rebus, with in igi, odu, 
Binds, with bh in the Ssk. cases bhyam (ti- 

1 In Greek this form has survived in petatd (basis 
*uerax, *werat : pétacoa :: mwépit : mepioads). I 
conjecture that it also survives in aiov-yvqtns (aiov 
for airav : aloa=aira, Osc. acteis = partis, cf. aestumo). 
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bhyam, asmabhyam), bhyam (dual), bhyas, bhis, 
with 6 in Slav. tebé, sebé. I submit that 
‘Infinites’ of the type léigbhi, ligbhéi, were 
in use before nouns and verbs had come into 
existence as distinct parts of speech. In 
the Greek forms, and in Sanskrit, we have 
bhi (bhj-) ; in the Latin singular forms (tibi, 
sibi, ibi, -cubt, whi), and in Slavonic we have 
an unmistakable bhei.2 Latin bus, which we 
can hardly refuse to identify with Ssk. bhyas, 
was originally bhjos, we may similarly assume 
the loss of ¢ in the terminations bo and bam. 

Along with such words as bheré, ei, deiki, 
there existed other forms, such as éibhi, 
éibhio, and from these were formed systems 
of verbal tenses; e.g. eibhio (ibo), eibhiam 
(ibam), while they also entered into nominal 
declensions.? 

JOHN B. Bury. 


* Lat. bets (nobis) : bei (tibi) :: Ssk. bhis : gu. 

% Another instance of this principle is the impera- 
tive in dhi (crudhi, xAd@), as compared with cases in 
A (oxo). 


NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S Z£THICS. 


I. 5,8, woAAot Adyor KaraBEBAnvrar pods 
airi is, I believe, commonly translated 
‘many arguments have been laid as a foun- 
dation to prove them,’ rather a bold meta- 


phor from xaraBaddAew xpyrida, I now find 
that Ramsauer translates ‘have been pub- 
lished,’ giving as proofs the expressions 
cataBeBAnpevae madevoas, palyyata = the 
common, current studies from Politics 
1337621, 1338436. 
at his conclusion independently, comparing 
Plato Soph. 232d, ra ye piv... det dvrecreiv 
dednpoowpéva Tov KataBEeBAnra yeypappéva 
7@ Bovropevw pabeiv, where the form of ex- 
pression reminds one of the original legal 
use of xataBaddew, ‘file, deposit among 
the public records’ (see L. & 8.), from 
which the general meaning ‘publish’ was 
derived. 

I. 8,10, 70 yap deoOar tov Yoyov. It 
certainly seems as if this must mean ‘The 
feeling of pleasure is a mental state,’ not 
bodily, according to the doctrine laid down 
in X. 3,6. Ramsauer quotes this, but adds 
with characteristic candour that he cannot 
see the bearing of the remark on the passage. 
With these words omitted the general mean- 
ing is perfectly clear, and the expression, as 
1 think, more pointed than the commentators 
have suspected. ‘The life of the good man 


I had previously arrived _ 


is in its very nature pleasant ;’ here come 
the debated words, then ‘whatever one is 
called a lover of, that is pleasant to him; 
thus a horse to the lover of horses, a spec- 
tacle to the lover of sights ; and, in the same 
way, just acts are pleasant to the lover of 
justice, and virtuous acts generally to the 
lover of virtue.’ It is clear that to prove 
his general position, éxdotw éariv 98v, mpos 6 
A€yerai prorovod7os, he finds it best to begin 
with the simplest instances, material ones, 
e.g. a horse, a spectacle ; then from what all 
admit in these obvious cases there is an 
inference to the less obvious case where the 
thing loved is immaterial, e.g. virtue. Per- 
haps then he insists on pleasure being a 
mental state to show that there is no need 
that the object exciting it should be a 
material one; eg. if pleasure were really 
dvatAypwors of the body—the opinion he 
refutes in Bk. X.—the exciting object could 
only be material food. I once thought the 
dubious words could be rendered ‘ the feeling 
of pleasure is found in connexion with 
psychical objects’ (as well as material), ¢.9. 
in connexion with 7a kar’ dperqv (which are 
Wuxixal évepyea, I. 8,2); now, however, ] 
think this interpretation impossible, for 
allowing there were no objection to the 
meaning given in it to ri Wvyexd, Aristotle 
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would probably have written 70 HdecIar Kai 
mept Ta WuxiKd ear. 

V. 4. The exact conception of diopbwrixdy 
dixaov having given much trouble particu- 
larly in its relation to éxovova cvvadAdypara, 
I am surprised that no one—as far as I know 
__has examined with sufficient care the in- 
stances given of its application. ‘The doubt 
is, how exactly this kind of justice can apply 
to éxovow ovv. (such as avy, pacts, Ke. 
ch. 2,13), with regard to which it is ex- 
pressly said in ch. 4,13, ddeav edwxev 6 vopLos. 
The difficulty is cleared up by an exacter 
explanation of dreorépyoev (4,3), which is a 
case to which dwp6. dik. applies. For 
droorepev—as scholars know, though the 
meaning is not given in L. & 8. 6th edn.—- 
is the exact opposite of drodiddéva, the latter 
being = to pay one’s debts (this is known to 
L. & §.), the former = to refuse to pay one’s 
debts. If instances are wanted, take the 
case of the rascally borrower (this was 
a xpjows, loan without interest) in Dem. c. 
Nicostratum, § 13, AaBov b€ 7O apyuptov oix 
Orws Xapw TwWd pot aTodibwaow dv © ézaber, 
aN edbéws éreBovrAcvoé por WW’ aroorepyoece 
tapyvpiov, or the case of the unfortunate 
lender (this was a daveopos, loan on interest) 
in c. Pantaenetum, § 53, ‘through having 
been often a borrower as well as, in this 
special instance, a lender, I, too, know these 


gentlemen (7.e. the money-lenders, for whom 
it was said no Athenian jury would find a 
verdict), and I don’t love them, ov pévra y’ 


amootepo pa Av ovde ovkopavro. Thus the 
éxovo. cuvad. to which diop6. dix. applies were 
—to speak strictly—ovvadA. in which the 
apxy Was éxovovos, V. 2,13, that is contracts 
with the formation of which the law did not 
interfere ;-but when one of the parties had 
derived from them the benefit he expected, 
then if he refused to pay the ‘ consideration’ 
he had agreed on, the law stepped in and 
said he should not have all the gain and the 
other all the loss. Mr. Jackson translates 
arestépnoev by ‘defrauded,’ which is, of 
course, as correct and suitable a version as 
any one word can be; he does not think it 
necessary to give any note. May I say it is 
much to be desired that Mr. Jackson would 
again devote his great knowledge and ability 
to the interpretation of the Lthics? One 
word more. While Mr. Jackson’s interpre- 
tation of Bk. V. 5 (of which Ramsauer, 
unfortunately for himself, is ignorant) seems 
irrefragable, I regret he should provoke 
opposition by describing its subject as a 
third kind of justice co-ordinate with dis- 
tributive and corrective, when Aristotle has 
expressly said there are but two kinds of 
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justice, duaven. and diop6. It is quite true 
that Aristotle speaks of re tovotrov dixasov, 
70 avtirerovOds ; but this dikacov, like tarpixov 
and derzorixdy dixatov, is not tadtov, but only 
Opovov to the real justice, the dmAd@s_ or 
moAutixkov dikaov. For to Aristotle the real 
justice can only be had in the state, regu- 
lated and enforced by law, cf. Pol. 1282614, 
‘The end in all arts is good, and greatest 
good and especially good in the supreme art, 
that of statesmanship, éori 5€ roAutucov dyaov 
70 dikaov, Tovto 8 éoti Td KowR ovpdépor,’ 
also Pol. 1283437, xowwvixiy dperivy elvar 
gapiv tiv Sixavootvyy, 7 Tdécas dvayKatov 
dxoX\ovbeiy tas dAAas, and Pol. 1253a36, 4 de 
dixaooivy wodutixév. That particular analogue 
of real political justice, the formula of which 
is TO dvtirerovOds, might, we see from Pol. I., 
have been named ypypatirticdv or KTyTiKOV 
Ccctoy, and would be a branch of otkovopuxov 
dfkaovy. There is then nothing strange, as 
Mr. Jackson thinks, in the words més éye 70 
avtiretovOos mpos TO dtikatov eipyrac being 
placed just before a description of zroActixov 
dikaov, that being the true justice, while 
‘commercial justice’ is only a dikaov xaé’ 
Opotornta. 

IX. 4,4. I am almost ashamed to pretend 
I can have anything fresh to say on this 
well-known crux. Fritsche’s and Peters’ 
interpretations of yevouevos adXos (‘ becoming 
older’ or ‘better’) are impossible. Ram- 
sauer gives up the passage. To me Grant’s 
interpretation seems correct as far as it 
goes, but further explanation is needed. 
‘ Every one wishes himself what is good, but 
does not desire to become another, and then 
for that new creature to have everything,’ 
i.e. Every one wishes the best for himself, 
but not at the price of losing his personality ; 
he wants the good for himself now as he is 
(taking dAX’ dy 6 te wor’ éoriv as opposed to 
yevopevos GAXos, and throwing €xe yap kai viv 
6 Oeds réyabov into a parenthesis—I will 
discuss this later); and the intellect is what 
each man really is (ddgee 8’ av 7d vootv 
éxactos etvat); therefore he must take care 
of his intellect. Now to most of this, except 
the use of the word ‘ personality,’ an advance 
and refinement on the simple conceptions of 
Aristotle, [fully assent. But is Grant right 
about the conclusion of the whole matter, 
‘therefore he must take care of his intel- 
lect’? It is hard to see how such a direction 
is implied in the passage immediately under 
consideration, which is not hortatory in 
tone; and in fact it is irrelevant to the 
object of the chapter, which is to prove that 
the relation of a man to his friend is similar 
to the relation of the good man (6 éruexys)— 

o 2 
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not of others—to himself. For instance the self is in no way interested in his present 
mark of the relation of friendship is that self; the A. of yesterday no longer wishes 
man fovAera téyaba to the friend for the well to the ‘A. of to-day; therefore the 
friend’s own sake ; now this is the feeling of common man cannot be said BovAcoOa Tayaba 
5 arovdaios towards himself, he wishes well éavr@, but only the good man ; and therefore 
to himself and for the sake of himself, i.e. only good men (and men in so far as they 
for the sake of his intellect, which is the suppose themselves good, and therefore un- 
man’s self. Nowcomes the debated passage, changing, IX. 4, 2) feel towards themselves 
which I interpret ‘it is true every one (éxaoros) as men feel towards their friends. 

wishes well to himself, but suppose he be- The rather extraordinary reference to God 
came different he would wish himself well also becomes intelligible. God is like the 
no longer.’ Nowthe man who is not perfect good man (ovyyerys, pidos, X. 8,13), inasmuch 
actually does become different. I call atten- as he is pure vots and necessarily unchang- 
tion here to the parallel passage X. 7, 9. ing; in fact, in a measure, the perfect man 
‘The intellect is the very self of the man; it lives the life of God (dOavarife, ovk évOpamwa 
is absurd then (Aristotle’s strongest expres- ¢povei), since he obeys 76 Oetov in himself. 
sion of confidence in his position) to choose But we cannot say of God Bov\crar éaxrg 
not one’s own life but some one else’s,’ which rdayaba, for he has réyabov already. The 
is what one does if one does not live xara words ddd’ dy 6 1m wor’ éoriv are not abso- 
vodv; therefore the imperfect man, when  lutely needed to explain the assertion about 
and as far as he gives up living xara vovv, God, and had better be kept, as above sug- 
has ‘assumed the life of another’ (in the gested, to express the opposite of dAXos 
language of Bk. X.), has ‘become another’ yevopevos. 


(in the language of Bk. IX.), and his former J. SoLomon. 


1094 6, 19. érepor Sé 8’ avdpeiav. These 1098 a, 4. rovrou dé 76 pév ds emumebes Adye, 
words have been suspected on the ground 70 8’ as éxyov kai diavoovpevov. These words 
that an dyafdv, not a xaddv, is required. are condemned by Grant, Rassow and 
Rassow’s dut giAiav is, however, open to Susemihl. But would it be sufficiently clear 


nearly the same objection, for gA/a is a without them that there is an ambiguity in 


kaddv as wellas an dyaGov (cf. 1155 a, 28). 7d Adyov éxyov? In a remark of this kind the 
If any change is required, I would suggest absence of grammatical connexion need not 
érepot dé du dpxyv. "Apyx? is very common in trouble us. In a modern work it would 
lists of éxrds dya6d. have been put in a foot-note with a reference 

1096 b, 5. rBavarepov 5é éoixacw oi Ivba- to 1102 6, 25sqgg. The xai in the next 
yopeo: x.7.A. ‘It is more plausible to say sentence (durras d& Kat tar‘rns Aeyopuerys) is 
that the One is good than that the Good is an undesigned testimony to the genuineness 
one.’ This apparently belongs to the earlier of the words. Rassow and Susemihl bracket 
part of the discussion. Susemihl regards it also, but what interpolator would have 
1096 a, 34 dropycee... 1096 b, 5 epypépov as thought of it 4 
a marginal note. Would it not be simpler 1099 6, 5. e& tw wéyxaxor maides elev 7 
to put 1096 b, 5 sqq. after 1096 a, 34 giro. The words } diru are omitted by the 
yupvaotixy? Perhaps the present position (Greek commentators and the inferior MSS. 
of the sentence is due to the ‘editor’ having and are bracketed by Susemihl. It is true 
supposed that there was some reference to that Aristotle has not mentioned woAvpuia 
the view of Speusippos and the Pythagoreans kai ypyorodiAia with the rest as he does in 
that the Good was not eternal, for whichsee het. i, 5, but poverys in the line above shows 
Met. 1072 b, 30 and 1091 a, 34. But it he had it in his mind, and that is enough to 
seems hard to find such a reference in the justify # péAou here, supported as it is both 
sentence as we have it. by K” and L’. 

1097 a, 27. wAotrov aiAots Kat dAws TH 1099 6, 23. pdédwora Kata TH dpioTyy. 
épyava. The meaningless aido’s has been This is possibly right, but padAwra <Ta> 
suggested by odpyava. Bonitz conjectures «ard tiv dpiotny is easy and tempting. 
dirovs, but, though PirAo. may be opyava 1099 6, 26. Woyijs evépyeva[kar’ dperny] mod 
(cf. 1099 6, 1), we want something which is us. I believe car’ dperyv to be a gloss on 
always an dpyavov. 1 would suggest dovAovs.! od tus. Otherwise it is hard to see what 

+ PGhd'that Pliew hewn andhelpeted here by itr, “TO ewer monn. Surely net vote, - 
Bywater in the last number of the Journal ;of Philo- that is a rogov not a rovov. uae 
logy. 1100 a, 4. Kai dperis [reAcias] at Biov 
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redciov. When aper? redcia stands by itself, 
asin 1101 a, 14, it seems to mean aperi 
which has had time to develop év Biw redeiw. 
It can hardly be ‘complete (ie. all) dpern’ 
for eddapovia is évépyea xara tiv apiorny. 
But if so it cannot stand here with Biov 
reAccov immediately following. 

1100 a, 6. «Onvodivra. It is admitted 
that «i@evoivra is the Attic form of this 
word. Now it occurs according to Bonitz’s 
Index nine times in Aristotle (apart from the 
present passage), and in only one of them, 
viz. Pol. 1258 6,17, does Bekker not give 
some variant which shows that the criginal 
reading must have been evGeveiy and uot 
ciOnvetv. The variant is generally eiabeveiv, 
more rarely the correct form edOevetv. So in 
the present passage K”, the oldest MS., has 
ciobevoivra. We must also add two passages 
in the Problemata, 862, a, 11 and 925 a, 3, 
where Bekk. has evoGevet without any 
variant though ¢’@evet is clearly right. So 
too we must read eiOévea for eiOyvia Bekk. 
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in Rhet. 1360 b, 16 (eiobévea Q Y” Z>) and 
edéverav for etOnviav in Hist. An. 602, a, 15 
(edOéveray C*: edobeveav cett.). Aristotle is 
much more of an Attic writer than sometimes 
appears from Bekker’s text. 

1101 a, 14, car’ dpernv redciay. Another 
case of dperi) reAcia with Bios réActos following. 
But Eucken has shown that 16 pj...Biov 
is wanted after 17 ovrus. 

1101 a, 34. ovdAdAoywréov Oi} Kat ravryy THY 
duadopav. ‘We must take into account this 
difference as well.’ But the Paraphrase, 
oKertéov ov mepi THs Suadopas, distinctly 
favours ovAAoyoréov O67) Kal tavTy tHv Sw- 
gopav, L? O” H* Ald. Ar. Vet. Int. For 
ovddoyioréov 7.g. oxerréov, see L. 8. 8.v. li, 2 
and examples there. 

1101 6, 1. éouKe yap: gouxev otv L®. Sureiy 
this points to gouxe yotv which would be very 
appropriate here with its mixed illative and 
restrictive force. 

JoHN Burnet. 





NOTES ON LATIN POETS. 


Persius III. 39—43, 


Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aera iuuenci 

et magis auratis pendens iaquearibus ensis 
purpureas subter ceruices terruit, ‘ imus, 
imus praecipites’ quam si sibi dicat, et intus 
palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor. 


‘The ghastly inward paleness, which is a 
mystery, even to the wife of the bosom’ 


Conington. I can imagine no _ worse 
nonsense than inward paleness. What is 
paleness? It is one among the outward 
symptoms of inward disorder: it exists in 
the complexion, nowhere else in the frame of 
a living man. When a man is dissected, 
then his inward parts may have this colour 
or that: till then they have none at all. 
And if we are to talk about this inconceivable 
malady, it will be superfluous and yet at the 
same time inadequate to say that it is 
unguessed by the wife of the bosom. It 
doubtless is: much more than that, it is and 
must be unguessed by the invalid himself : 
he cannot possibly know that there is any- 
thing the matter with him. I need only 
mention and dismiss the idea that palleat 
can mean merely fears : that sense, if wanted, 
must be introduced by the emendation 
infelix paueat. Conington in his comment- 
ary explains with natural hesitation ‘ intus 


palleat, not a very intelligible expression at 
first sight, appears to include the notions of 
depth and secrecy ;’ but as those notions are 
included in the perfectly intelligible expres- 
sion quod proxima nesciat uxor, the other 
becomes more wonderful than ever. 

I suppose that when we read the passage 
negligently, without pausing to realise how 
absurd it is, we carry away a vague impres- 
sion that it means paleness from an inward 
cause unknown to the wife of the bosom. Of 
course it does not; but it is an almost 
imperceptible alteration of what does : 

et ulcus 
palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor. 


The construction is the same as I. 124 
Eupolidem palles, you are pale from reading 
Eupolis. The metaphor is frequent enough : 
take for an instance Cic. de off. III. 85 
‘hune tu quas conscientiae labes in animo 
censes habuisse, quae uulnera ?’ 
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Maria XII. 3, 1—4. 


Ad populos mitti qui nuper ab urbe solebas 
ibis, io, Romam nunc peregrine liber, 

auriferi de gente Tagi tetricique Salonis, 
dat patrios manes quae mihi terra potens. 


‘ Obwol hier nur das erste und das letzte 
Wort verdorben zu sein scheinen, ist eine 
vollig befriedigende Herstellung doch bis 
jetzt noch nicht gelungen’ is Friedlaender’s 
note on v. 4. As to the first word, we shall 
see presently ; but I do not find any intrinsic 
fault in the last: the old conjecture parens 
which Friedlaender wrongly assigns to 
Hirschfeld is easy and may be true; yet 
Lucan X. 324 has the same phrase, ‘ hinc, 
Abaton quam nostra uocat ueneranda 
uetustas, | terra potens primos sentit per- 
cussa tumultus,’ and Virgil seems to explain 
it in Aen. I. 531 ‘terra antiqua, potens armis 
atque ubere glaebae.’ There can however 
be no doubt that something is wrong some- 
where. The traditional interpretation of 
the verse was ‘in qua scilicet terra conditi 
sunt cineres meorum parentum, et quae 
patria mea est.’ This would be very good 
sense; but to extort it from the text is 
impossible, and to introduce it is difficult : 
at least I can devise no gentler measures 


than Gilbert’s ‘am patrios manes quae mihi 
terra tegit’ or Munro’s ‘hac, patrios manes 
quae mihi terra fowet.’ 

[ doubt then whether this after all is 
what Martial meant ; and since quae is given 
only by one family of MSS. while the others 
read quod, I should look for the corruption 
where the testimony varies, and offer this 
instead : 
dat patrios amnes quos mihi terra potens, 


That this use of dat is a roundabout way 
to convey the simple sense the rivers of my 
country I will not at all deny; but here is 
its fellow from Ovid, ex Pont. IV. 16, 43, 
‘maternos Cottas cui Messallasque paternos, 

| Maxime, nobilitas ingeminata dedit.’ ‘The 
two words amnes and manes are much con- 
founded: in Virgil’s MSS. alone I have 
counted five examples, georg. I. 115, IV. 293, 
Aen. IV. 34, 490, V. 634: Prop. I. 1, 23 
[ think contains another. 


JuvenaL IX. 130—134. 


Ne trepida, numquam pathicus tibi derit amicus 


stantibus et saluis his collibus. 


undique ad illos 


conuenient et carpentis et nauibus omnes 


qui digito scalpunt uno caput. 
tu tantum erucis inprime dentem. 


spes superest. 


Nothing is here obscure, except this: that 
when you expect to arrive at the sentiment 
your present trade will improve in the future 
you come instead to the words altera maior 
spes superest, in which altera is quite inex- 
plicable, for the syes in question, though 
maior, is not altera but prorsus eadem. The 
scholiast sees the difficulty of the word and 
makes an honest attempt to explain it with 
‘multos inberbes habes tibi crescentes’ ; but 
that is wholly foreign to the matter. Ruperti 
expounds ‘ spes altera, futuri temporis, longe 
maior superest tibi’; but all spes is futuri 
temporis : that sense does not reside in altera. 
‘Dir bliihen Aussichten in der Zukunft zu 
einer viel bessern Kundschaft’ writes Hein- 
rich: that, as I said, is the sentiment you 
expect ; but altera is untranslated, because 
untranslatable. 

But it is hardly worth while to puzzle our 
brains over a reading which certainly was 
not the reading of the archetype. It is only 


altera maior 


one family of MSS. that gives the passage 
thus: the other, represented by our best 
MS., the Pithoeanus, adds after 134 this 
verse : 

gratus eris, tu tantum faucis inprime dentem. 


The variation of the two stocks enables us 
here as often elsewhere to write down what 
stood in the common parent of both : 


spes superest | tu tantum erucis imprime 


gratus eris ) dentem. 


Out of this one copyist made two verses 
by iterating the end of the line; the other 
made one verse by throwing away the more 
embarrassing of the two commencements. 
But a critic, had there been critics in the 
earth in those days, would have known 
better than either. Since altera mavor spes 
superest merely fails to give a fitting sense, 
while altera maior gratus eris fails to give 
any sense whatever, it follows that spes 
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superest must be dismissed as a conjecture 
and that altera maior gratus eris is the 
genuine ruin of the words of Juvenal. Those 
words I suppose were these : 


undique ad illos 
conuenient et carpentis et nauibus omnes 
qui digito scalpunt caput uno; derit amator ; 
gratus eris. tu tantum erucis inprime dentem. 


I will deal first with the palaeographical 
details. One of the absurdities by which the 
overworked brain of the copyist avenges 
itself on the author copied is that inversion 
of two syllables which transforms d-er-i¢ into 
d-it-er. I cite heis only the closest of 

rallels : Ovid Zhi: 246 tt-er for er-it, met. 
XII. 306 me-ne-/a-us for me-la-ne-us, trist. 
V. 6, 11 po-4i-darius for po-da-li-rius, Verg. 
Aen. XI. 711 ra-pu for pwra, Stat. silu. 
IV. 4, 79 e-vri-ge-t for e-ge-ri-t: in Juvenal, 
IV. 83 ge-re-nti for re-ge-nti and VI. 541 
o-ri-si-s for o-si-ri-s might be assigned to the 
same class. Now the difference between 
diteramator and alteramaior is not worth 
considering, so frequently is d confused with 
a, ¢ with /, and ¢ with 7; and the scribes 
who when they found at VILT. 148 a hexa- 
meter ending with suflamine multo consul 
altered the order to multo sufflamine would 
not scruple here to write wno caput for caput 
uno When metre required it. Buecheler, I 
ought to say, already suspected the presence 
of amator. 

The sense is plain enough: never fear a 
scarcity of Virrones while the seven hills 
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abide ; they will flock over sea and land out 
of all the world to Rome: it is Naevoli that 
will be scarce: you will be in high demand : 
only make you ready against it. The order 
of the words caput uno which I restore is a 
deliberate imitation of Calvus’ notorious 
epigram, ‘Magnus, quem metuunt omnes, 
digito caput uno | scalpit. The clausula 
derit amator is repeated from the companion 
Satire IT. 168, ‘non numquam derit amator,’ 
and here serves of course as a pointed oppo- 
sition to the ‘numquam pathicus tibi derit 
amicus’ of 130. 

I may add here two notes on passages 
which can be dealt with brietly. 


VII. 22. 
siqua aliunde putas rerum spectanda tuarum 
praesidia. 


This is the reading of P. But specto is 
not thus used ; so most editors take expec- 
tanda from the other MSS. I should think 
speranda nearer to our best authority ; and 
it seems to have been read by the scholiast 
who writes ‘si aliunde magis praesidium 
speras per carmina quam a principe.’ 

XV. 75. 
terga fuya celeri praestant instantibus Ombis. 

But P has fugat, which points to fugae : 
see for instance Prop. IV. 2, 54, ‘ turpi terga 
dedisse fugae’: inst. Omb. will then be abl. 


abs. 
A, E. Housman. 





THE TERMINATION—£WS/S. 


Reapers of Velleius Paterculus will 
remember the passage (ii. 51) in which he 
mentions the extraordinary rise of Cornelius 
Balbus—‘ illis incrementis fecit viam, quibus 
non Hispaniensis natus sed Hispanus in 
triumphum et pontificatum adsurgeret, 
fieretque ex privato consul.’ Evidently 
Velleius is laying stress upon the fact that 
Balbus was not merely a man of Italian 
blood settled in Spain, but a native Spaniard. 
It is the distinction between an Anglo- 
Indian and a Hindoo. As however this 
special use of the termination does not 
appear to have been anywhere adequately 
discussed (the fullest discussion I know, and 
it is inadequate, is in Reisig’s Vorlesungen, 
1, 234), I have thought it worth while to 
put the chief illustrative passages together 
in the hope that some better scholar than 


myself, with access to one of ‘the three 
scholars’ libraries of Britain’ (Prof. Ramsay 
in February’s Classical Review)! may further 


1 In Manchester, where I write this, the case has 
much improved since Prof. Mayor wrote (Biblio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature, 1875) ; ‘ Hear the 
quiet complaint of a German resident (Journal of 
Philology, vi. 27): ‘*The bulk of this paper was 
written in Manchester, where there is no large 
library.” He was compelled to have recourse to the 
private library of a friend.’ The Free Library, which 
is admirable of its kind, now contains the standard 
English books in almost all departments ; the Owens 
College library, though still weak in periodical litera- 
ture—e.g. no Philologus, Hermes and Rheinisches 
Museum far from complete—has made enormous 
strides ; and finally the ancient and beautiful Chetham 
Library, under the scholarly direction of Mr. H. H. 
Howorth, has not only made a special point of obtain- 
ing the great historical collections—Pertz, Migne, Xe. 
—but very rarely refuses to get a book of real im- 
portance which is suggested by any serious student. 
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elucidate the point. Other instances of 
‘Hispaniensis’ are Livy xxiii. 48, His- 
paniensi exercitui = ‘the Roman army 
serving in Spain,’ xxiii. 28, xxxix. 20 and 
38, the adjective in each of these cases occur- 
ring with ‘exercitus.’ Florus ii. 13, 23 also 
has ‘ Hispanienses Pompeii exercitus.’ The 
grammarian Charisius (Gramm. Lat. i. 106) 
explains: ‘Cum dicimus Hispanos, nomen 
nationis ostendimus ;cum autem Hispanienses, 
cognomen eorum qui provinciam Hispanam 
incolunt, etsi non sunt Hispani.’ Pompeius 
(Gramm. Lat. v. 144) says: ‘Siculus et 
Siceliensis invenimus : quae ratio est ? Sardus 
et Sardiniensis: quamquam in Cicerone in 
Scauriana invenimus istam discretionem de 
Sardis et Sardiniensibus, ut illos incolas, 
illos advenas doceat.’ Porphyrion’s comment 
on Horace Sat. i. 3, 3, is, ‘ Adnotandum et 
Sardum et Sardiniensem dici posse. Nam 
Lucilius Sardiniensem dixit in sexto satira- 
rum: Sardiniensem terram Nonnulli 
tamen veterum Grammaticorum sic appella- 
tiones has diviserunt ut Sardwm putarent 
dici qui in Sardinia natus sit, Sardiniensem 
autem incolam Sardiniae.’ (It should be 
noted that ‘incolam’ is here used, as always 
in inscriptions, in the technical sense of a 
settler who is not a native, = pérouxos ; in 


the passage from Pompeius previously quoted 
‘advena’ is used in that sense, and ‘ incola’ 


is the native inhabitant.) Festus, s.v. 
Corinthienses, has: ‘Corinthienses ex eo 
dici coeperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum sunt 
deducti, qui ante Corinthii sunt dicti ; quam 
consuetudinem servamus etiam quum 
Romanenses! et Hispanenses et Sicilienses 
negotiatores dicimus, qui in alienis civitati- 
bus negotiantur.’ The same use appears to 
occur in one of the electoral inscriptions of 
Pompeii. Henzen, 6974: ‘M. Epidium 
Sabinum aed. Campanienses rog.’—7.e. men 
living in Campania, at Pompeii, who were 
not Oampanians. In an essay by the Abbé 
Ducis on ‘Le Passage d’Annibal du Rhone 
aux Alpes’ (1869) I find the following 
(p. 87): ‘La langue Latine est riche et 
logique dans la variété de ses désinences. 
L’epigraphie de nos Alpes reproduit les 
All this however does not amount to a ‘scholar’s 
library’ in Prof. Ramsay’s sense, and the student of 
any special department of antiquity must still buy at 
least three-fourths of the books he needs, if he lives 
in Manchester. 

4 «Romanensis’ occurs on lamps of Puteoli, Zph. 
Epig. ii. 92. 
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mots de Adpicus, qui signifie un montagnard, 
Alpensis, un citoyen de la province des Alpes, 
Alpinus, wun homme originaire des Alpes,’ 
1 have looked through the indices of the 
Berlin Corpus, so far as published, without 
finding ‘ Alpensis,’ but I have not been able 
to consult either the special epigraphic col- 
lections for the Maritime Alps or the Révue 
épigraphique du Midi de la France. I hope 
that some other student may be able to find 
examples of the interesting use thus vouched 
for by the Abbé Ducis. Perhaps, also, someone 
may be able to suggest an explanation for 
the ‘Cicinenses,’ ‘Quirinenses,’ ‘ Parianenses,’ 
in Henzen, 7216. Henzen himself gives 
them up. The ‘QQ. corporis trejectus 
togatensium’ (Hph. Epig. i. 217) is also 
curious. Some relation between ‘ togatensis’ 
and ‘ togatus’ presumably exists ; but what 
is it? It should perhaps be added finally 
that in the case of town-names the 
termination ‘ensis’ is of course — as in 
Atheniensis, Carthaginiensis, and a multi- 
tude of others—frequently the only one, 
and carries no special signification with 
it. Sometimes the Romans _ themselves 
doubted in a given case whether there was 
any distinction at all between this and an 
alternative termination. ‘ Ait sic Caesar in 
libris analogiae: “duae sunt Albae... ; 
volentes Romani discretionem facere, istos 
Albanos dixerunt, illos Albenses”. . 
Plinius Secundus negat et ait sic: “ indiffe- 
renter haecinveniuntur.”’ (Pompeius/oc. cit.). 
In the famous Genoa boundary inscription 
(Orelli 3121), ‘Genuates’ and ‘ Genuenses,’ 
‘Langates’ and ‘Langenses’ seem to be 
used quite indifferently. All that can be 
said is that the termination ‘ ensis’ appears 
to be the favourite one in the provinces, 
when the place signified is either a Roman 
municipium or a Roman colony. It sug- 
gested to the provincial ear, though it did 
not certify, a closer connection with Rome 
than ordinary. The geographical list in 
Henzen’s supplementary volume to Orelli 
bears out this assertion, and forms like 
‘Victricensis’ (formed from the ‘ Victorious’ 
legion which colonized Camalodunum), 
‘Julienses’? (inhabitants of Vasio, which 
was surnamed Julia), are also interesting 
from this point of view. 
Witiiam T. ARNOLD. 


* See Hirschfeid’s Gallische Studien, i. 301. 
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GREEK BURLESQUE EPIC. 


Corpusculum Poesis Epicae Graecae Ludibun- 
dae. Fasciculus prior continens Parodiae 
Epicae et Archestrati Reliquias a Pavto 
Branpt editas, Leipzig. Teubner. 1888. 
3 Mk. 


Tus volume completes a collection of the 
fragments of parodies and trifling or satiric 
poems in hexameter verse, begun by Wachs- 
muth in his Stllographi Graect. It contains 
three works which may be called important, 
the Batrachomyomachia, the ’Arrixdv detzxvov 
of Matro, and the Hedypathia of Arches- 
tratus. Besides these it puts together—the 
first time that this has been thoroughly 
done—the few fragments in the same style 
by Hipponax, Hegemon, Euboeus and other 
unknown writers. These, like the fragments 
of Matro and Archestratus, are chiefly 
gathered from Athenaeus, and Kaibel’s 
improved text has been of great service: 
the editor also had the advantage of Kaibel’s 
yet unpublished notes besides his two pub- 
lished volumes. 

There are good indices, including one very 
useful index of the passages in Homer and 
Hesiod parodied or used by these writers. 
This index shows some interesting facts: 
thus the Z/iad is imitated about three times 
as often as the Odyssey, a fact which gives 
undesigned and strong testimony to the rela- 
tive popularity of the two poems with the 
average Greek reader: and in both Jliad 
and Odyssey the first half of the poem is 
much more quoted than the second. It does 
not appear that any help towards determin- 
ing the Homeric text is given by the paro- 
dists: they use Homer so freely and loosely 
that it is impossible to argue from their 
lines to his. See however the remarks on 
p. 59. 

A very full apparatus criticus to the 
Batrachomyomachia is given, distinguishing 
between the Vatican and Laurentian families 
of MSS. But the editor, perhaps wisely, does 
not attempt to reconstruct the original form 
of the poem of Pigres. The interpolations 
are so frequent and so various, and have in 
so many cases displaced portions of the 
genuine work, that he is content to leave 
the text as it is, with a rather complicated 
system of brackets showing his conclusions 
as to the origin of the different parts. In 
the case of a new edition being called for it 
might add clearness if the genuine lines were 
printed in a different type. 


A few remarks must be made on the minor 
fragments before the ’Arrixdv deixvov and the 
“‘HéurdGea are spoken of. Brandt defends 
the statement of Aristotle that Hegemon of 
Thasos was the first writer of parodies by 
saying that the fragment of Hipponax is not 
properly a parody of Homer, but a bona fide 
use of the Homeric form of verse to add 
gravity and force to a personal attack. This 
distinction is untenable. Hipponax could 
have attacked the subject of his parody with 
much greater point and bitterness in his 
favourite choliambics. A man who is attack- 
ing in earnest does not waste time in making 
up facetious Homeric epithets: this is the 
light touch of parody proper. Aristotle’s 
words need not be pressed to mean more 
than that Hegemon was the first to write 
parodies systematically on a large scale. In 
the fragment of Hegemon, 1. 1— 


? 
Es 5¢ @dcov p’ eAOovta petewpifovres €Baddov 
moAXotot oreACGorot— 


Brandt rightly keeps perewpifovres against 
the péya Kxpdafovres of Jacobs, but his expla- 
nation of it as referring to the gesture of a 
stone-thrower is impossible. It seems to mean 
‘making me skip,’ as in the common phrase 
perewpilew Ta oKEeAn OF Tovs wodas. In]. 6 for 
Ajpp avérace yépovra we should probably 
read Apos erewe yépovta, avérace having 
been inadvertently repeated from 1. 3 and 
the metre then mended at the expense of 
Aids. In Euboeus of Paros, Frag. 1— 


déAXov 8’ GAAjAOUs yaAKyperw eyye(now— 
| Xx 1P YXEN 


a line verbally quoted from the //iad in a 
humorous description of a fight in a barber’s 
shop, Brandt says ‘significantur forcipes 
quibus ut telis tonsores dimicabant: Schweig- 


haeuserus olim proposuit dyyelourw quo 
omnis iocus tollitur.’ Yes, but it would be 
a very small joke to call a pair of scissors a 
spear. Is there not a pun between éyxeiy 
and éyxeiv, the word here meaning the bronze 
ewer, or rather ladle (dpvrawa) used in 
washing ¢ 

Frag. Incert. 6 is interesting to all readers 
of the Poetics as restoring a complete line 
quoted there by Aristotle from the Arabic 
version of the Poetics recently edited by 
Prof. Margoliouth ; the Greek MSS. of the 
Poetics having dropped the second half of the 
line. It should be noticed that Brandt in- 
cludes in this volume the two half-lines also 
quoted in the Poetics (1457, b. 13) as instances 
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of metaphor, yadk@ do ypryiv dpvcas and 
tenov [pu] arepér yaAxo. These do not sound 
like parodies, and there is no reason what- 
ever for suspecting them to be other than 
serious metaphors. 

Frag. Incert. 9 (the passage quoted by 
Galen on the natural inferiority of man re- 
garded as a mere animal to other animals). 
Part of the passage is paraphrased in prose 
by Galen and two passages quoted in verse. 
In each case the quotation is introduced by 
¢yoiv: and so in the second passage the 
verse should begin earlier than Brandt prints 
aa 

aitap ev iaropin todvreipw 
ypawer’ dvos Ott mayKpatiov vikno€é wot’ avdpas® 
cikooTy KTA. 

The date of Matro’s ’Arrudv detrvov is 
fixed by Brandt within a few years of 
300 B.c. It is written with great spirit and 
humour: nothing could be happier for in- 
stance than the mock-heroic descriptions of 
the cooks, ll. 11-13, 46, 47, and the descrip- 
tion of the dessert, ll. 104-122, is the best 
and most vivid we possess. The guests wash 
their hands: a boy carries round perfume of 
iris-root, and another rose-garlands: the 
crater is filled with Lesbian wine: pears, 
apples, pomegranates and grapes are set on 
the table, with a large sweet cake: then two 
female jugglers come in to amuse the com- 
pany. 

The difficult 1. 90 


> A , 
ev d€ civart 
“a > > ”~ ‘4 , A a > 4 
Keir ayxov yAvKu tAElova xpvoos Vv amrepvKwY 


is still left a puzzle. Wachsmuth’s conjec- 
ture, 


Ketr’ dyxod yAvkd rvetov, arap xépas ovK 
dmépuKov, 


is very clever but, as Brandt points out, the 
shortening of the final v in such a position is 
unexampled, and any satisfactory emenda- 
tion must retain ypvods. It seems a pity 
therefore to have placed the conjecture in 


the text. In 1, 122 (and again in Frag. 
Incert. 8 B) a word of protest must be put in 
against a tendency to find improper mean- 
ings in innocent passages. 

The “Hdvrdeu of Archestratus of Gela 
(fl. circ. 330 B.c.) is a work of a different 
class from Matro’s. It is a didactic poem on 
eating, probably written rather seriously, and 
sometimes, as in the pretty description of 
autumn (/,xxxvi), going off into fine writing 
of the usual Alexandrian type. The editor 
points out that the numerous other names 
by which it is alluded to, Aevodoyia, Tac- 
tpovopia, ’Ovodoyta, and Hedyphagetica in the 
Latin version of Ennius, arise from the true 
title. being wider than the subject actually 
treated of. Athenaeus calls Archestratus 
‘the Hesiod of epicures,’ and the work went 
under the name of ‘Golden Words.’ From 
the fragments now collected together, about 
335 lines in all, one gets a pretty clear idea of 
Greek cookery. He is specially strong on 
sauces. Most of them are comparatively 
simple: cheese, oil, vinegar, wine, silphium, 
and minced pot-herbs are the list of ingre- 
dients ; and there is a strong condemnation 
(Fr. lvii) of the rich sauces ‘like glue’ that 
make it impossible to tell a cat from a 
hare. 

In Fr. xv. on the fish xarpos— 


door py TAEKTOV Upacpa 
oxoivou éXevorpépov Kotdov xeiperow ExovTes 
eidfacr Sovetv Ynpovrs aidovr Aout po 
»” / >> o # , 
apOpwv pndr«iwv 7’ éx’ dypnv Swpynpatra Balkew— 


I was glad to find by a note at the end of 
the volume that Wachsmuth would read 
Avyiop@, a conjecture that had occurred to me. 

This book will be very useful. But it 
must be added that it has the faults so 
common in modern German scholarship—a 
mass of erudition in the notes which has 
never been put properly into shape, and a 
Latin style in the introduction which has all 
the obscurity of German itself. 

J. W. Mackalt. 


TEXTE UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN, IV. 1, V. 2, 3. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. Band 4. Heft i. 
Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos_ recensuit 
Epvuarpus Scuwartz. 1888. 3 Mk. 60. 


Tis edition of Tatian’s Oratio is the first- 
fruits of a larger scheme proposed to them- 
selves by Gebhardt and Schwartz in refer- 


ence to the Greek Apologists. This volume 
contains the text, carefully constructed, with 
little or no reference to previous editions. 
The documentary evidence is of two kinds. 
(1) There are three principal MSS. (of which 
later MSS. are but copies), two of which were 
collated by Gebhardt as well as Schwartz. 
(2) There are quotations in the Praeparatio 


<a 


— 


~« te ina ee on Teel ee Eee 





— 


Fe nae Oo coe fle 


— 
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and the Historia of Eusebius. Here praise- 
worthy care has been taken, Schwartz 
having examined for this edition six MSS. 
of the Historia and four of the Praeparatio. 
A subsidiary help is found in the study of 
Tatian’s style. On this are based conjectural 
emendations which are not however inserted 
in the text. Schwartz holds that Tatian, a 
malleus rhetorum, was yet the slave of a 
rhetorical eccentricity in the avoidance at 
all costs of an hiatus. It is in his applica- 
tion of this opinion to the text that most 
exception will perhaps be taken to Schwartz’ 
work. Thus to a sentence in the some- 
what obscure but important passage in 
ch. v.—xald S& waca divas dparav te Kal 
dopdruv [airds brdctacis| qv oiv aito, Ta 
ravra ov ait@ dt Aoyixns Svvdpews adros [kat 
5 Nbyos, Os Hv év airg,] tréorqoev—Schwartz 
appends this note: ‘abros trdctacis ditto- 
graphiam censeo, ait@ iméornoey hiatum 
intolerabilem praebet, cai 6 Adyos—aire ex 
seriore fide interpolata esse mihi probauit 
Wilamowitz.’ A study of the context 
shows, if I mistake not, that airds and 
inéotacis are both required. As to the 
rejected words at the close of the sentence, 
they are read and commented on in the 
Scholium which bears the name of Arethas, 
and which, whoever its author, seems from 
its constant reference to Arianism to be of 


early date : they seem also postulated in what 
appears to be a reference of Tertullian to 
this passage (adv. Praw. v.), ‘habebat enim 
secum quam habebat in semet ipso, rationem 


suam scilicet.’ An editor must be content 
with Tatian’s style as he finds it. But some 
of the conjectures are happier, e.g. dpaxvais 
for the pointless dudpais, p. 4, 1. 2. 

A useful Index Graecus is added which 
gives, e.g. under oixovozia, a valuable col- 
lection of illustrative passages. 

F. H. Cuase. 


Ditto. Vol. V. Parts 2 and 3. Leipzig, 
1888. (Part 2,6 Mk.; Part 3, 4 Mk. 50.) 


Tue first of these two instalments contains 
a discussion of the dates of the various trea- 
tises of Tertullian by Professor Noeldechen, 
and also a small collection of new fragments 
attributed to Papias, Hegesippus, and 
Pierius, and derived from hitherto unknown 
citations from the Ecclesiastical History of 
Philippus Sidetes. The former is a very 
useful piece of work, although many of the 
conclusions are from the nature of the 
evidence only tentative. The latter, which is 
contributed by Dr. de Boor of Bonn, is some- 
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what startling. New fragments of Papias 
and Hegesippus are in themselves a surprise : 
and in some cases the contents of the frag- 
ments are also of considerable interest. It 
remains to be seen whether they will stand 
the criticism which no doubt they will before 
long receive. 

These fragments come from a series of 
extracts in Codex Baroccianus 142. The 
compiler of the extracts names Eusebius as 
his source ; but they contain portions which 
are not in our copies of Eusebius. Had the 
compiler a more complete copy, and have ours 
been seriously garbled? Or does the addi- 
tional matter come from another source? 
Dr. de Boor decides for the latter alternative, 
and believes the source to be the voluminous 
Xpurriavixy ioropia of Philip of Side, of which 
only a few fragments remain. It ended 
with the year 428, and therefore was pro- 
bably finished about that date. If this is 
correct, there is no improbability in the 
quotations being genuine quotations from the 
works of Papias and Hegesippus. 

The fragment of the latter’s work may be 
soon dismissed. It tells us that the names 
of the two sons of Jude, the brother of the 
Lord, who were brought before Domitian, 
were Zocer and James. It also states that 
Domitian abstained from further persecution, 
because he recognized the virtue of the men ; 
which is much less probable than the 
Eusebian account, that he recognized their 
insignificance and treated them with con- 
temptuous clemency. 

The fragments which are given as from 
Papias are of more importance. They are to 
this effect. (1) Papias in his second book 
says that John the Divine and James his 
brother were murdered by Jews. (2) The 
above-mentioned Papias recorded on the 
authority of the daughters of Philip, that 
Barsabas surnamed Justus was put to the 
test by the unbelievers, and in drinking 
serpent’s poison in the name of Christ was 
preserved unhurt. (3) And he records other 
marvels also, and especially the one about 
the mother of Manaim (# Manaen), who rose 
from the dead. (4) Respecting those who 
were raised from the dead by Christ, that 
they lived to the time of Hadrian. Of these 
four, only the last is entirely new. In 1862 
Nolte published the first, which he had found 
in the chronicle of Georgius Monachus. If 
Papias really made such a statement, he 
cannot have meant that the two brothers 
were slain at the same time, but that, just 
as Jews caused the death of James, so years 
afterwards they caused the death of John. 
To what this refers it is impossible to say. 
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The second of these instalments (Heft 3) 
contains a discussion of the endless puzzle 
respecting the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. This contribution is by Rudolf 
Handmann. He first of all reviews the con- 
troversy on the subject from Lessing to the 
present day. Then he marshals the evidence 
supplied by the early Church from Clement 
of Alexandria to Bede and Nicephorus. 
Thirdly he examines the extant fragments. 
And finally endeavours to arrive at some 
conclusions of his own. He admits that, 


when all is said and done, what we really 
know about the matter is little enough. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Everywhere the uncertain entity of the 
Hebrew original of 8S. Matthew’s Gospel 
troubles the field of view, and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is its Doppelgéinger, 
Herr Handmann inclines to the view that 
the fragments which have come down to us 
represent the Jewish stream of evangelical 
tradition much in the same way as the 
Gospel according to 8. Mark represents the 
Gentile stream. For every one who wishes 
to study the question he has packed the 
main facts of the case into a pamphlet of 142 
pages. 
A. PLuwMer. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ROMAN PROVINCES. 


Forschungen zur Verwaltunysyeschichte des 
Romischen Kaiserreichs. Von W. LIEBENAM. 
I. Band. Die Legaten in der Rémischen 
Provinzen von Augustus bis Diocletian. 
Leipzig. Pp. 482. 12 Mk. 


TuHis volume contains a good deal of un- 
obtrusive but very thorough and useful 
work, being in fact the first instalment of 
the complete Fasti of all the more important 
provincial officials throughout the empire. 
The present volume contains the imperial 
legati. The next will comprise the pro- 
consuls of the senatorial provinces. Then 
will follow the other subordinate officials 
employed in the provincial administration 
with a discussion on the senatorial ‘cursus 
honorum,’ while the two last volumes will 
contain an account of the bureaucracy re- 
sulting from the changes introduced by 
Diocletian and Constantine, as well as the 
provincial Fasti up to the reign of Justinian. 
The author is no doubt right in asserting 
that a collection of this kind will be of value 
not only for understanding the development 
and system of the Roman administration, 
but also for the actual history of the period, 
since in becoming acquainted with the men 
to whom the provincial government was en- 
trusted we are introduced to the personages 
who played the most important part under 
the emperors in the imperial history. In- 
deed, whatever opinion we may hold as to 
the character of the Roman rule, the careers 
of many of these nobles compel us to admit 
that, as far as an almost life-long training 
and experience in the diverse conditions of 
the various provinces could produce a capacity 
for administration and an appreciation of 
the problems which needed solution, many a 


governor like Domitius Corbulo, or Suetonius 
Paulinus, or C. Sentius Saturninus had the 
qualifications which would apparently ensure 
success. For some of the provinces we al- 
already possess /asti more or less complete, 
e.g. those of Waddington for Asia Minor, of 
Perrot for Galatia, of Tissot for Africa ; but 
the advantage of having all the governors, 
as complete as the materials will admit, are 
obvious, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Liebenam will bring his elaborate scheme to 
a successful completion. The Fasti in the 
present volume are arranged according to 
provinces, placed alphabetically, a brief no- 
tice based on Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung 
as to the acquisition and circumstances of 
each province being prefixed, while the 
legati of the province are arranged as far as 
possible chronologically. Under the head of 
each are given any inscriptions which relate 
to him, and any passages from classical texts 
which throw light on his career. With this 
part of the work there is no fault to be 
found, nor in working through several of 
the provinces have I detected any inaccuracy. 
The alphabetical arrangement of the pro- 
vinces however results in certain incon- 
veniences, because the career of each legatus 
comes under that province which is alphabet- 
ically the first among those with which he 
was connected, irrespective of its place m 
his ‘cursus honorum.’ Thus the career of 
Suetonius Paulinus comes under Africa 
rather than Britain ; that of Mucianus under 
Lycia rather than Syria; that of Lollius 
Urbicus under Asia rather than Lower 
Germany. No doubt the index of names at 
the end to a certain extent remedies this 
confusion, but it would surely have been 
preferable to put the more important pro 
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vinces first, and then the minor ones, per- 
haps in alphabetical order. But a more 
serious flaw is the inclusion in the present 
volume of those legati who were not pro- 
vineial governors at all, but merely legates 
of the proconsuls in the senatorial provinces. 
The difference between these two classes of 
legati is of course not ignored by Dr. 
Liebenam, who indeed explains it clearly 
enough in the exposition at the end of the 
book, but none the less their coordination 
here with the more important legati is a 
serious error of judgment. It would have 
been far better to have omitted altogether 
the senatorial provinces, reserving them for 
the list of proconsuls in the second volume, 
and inserting the subordinate legati among 
the other officials in the third volume. The 
circumstances of Africa in regard to the 
legati were peculiar. Here, in addition to 
the three legati pro praetore who acted as 
assistants to the proconsul, there was since 
the time of Caligula a legatus pro praetore 
exercitus Africae, whose power was really 
coordinate with that of the proconsul, though 
exercised only in that part of the province 
which needed a military garrison. This officer 
subsequently, but not till Septimius Severus, 
became the legatus Numidiae. Dr. Liebenam 
however has inaccurately placed all these 


legati, even in the first two centuries, under 
the head of Numidia, though this was not at 
the time a separate province, nor coexten- 


sive with the command of the legati. Be- 
sides, such titles as ‘ legatus Africae’ apptied 
to Cn. Domitius Afer (Wilm. 1148), ‘legatus 
pr. pr. prov. Africae’ to Caesernius Statius 
(Wilm. 1184), and many others (conf. Wilm. 
1147 and 1149) clearly prove this to be 
wrong. Suetonius Paulinus and Clodius 
Macer who were legati of the same kind 
are correctly, though inconsistently, put 
under Africa. However, considering the 
diversity of the material, the inaccuracies 
in the book are very few, and Dr. Liebenam 
deserves the hearty thanks of all students of 
Roman history for the care which he has 
expended on this useful work. 


E, G, Harpy. 


Les Assemblées Provinciales dans U Empire 
Romain : par Paut Grraup. Paris. Thorin. 
10 francs. 


Tus is the most complete and elaborate 
attempt which has yet been made to sum up 
and classify all that is known of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies from classical texts, 
inscriptions, coins, and references in the 


Digest. Hitherto what most students know 
of this institution is gained from the brief 
but admirable resumé of the subject in 
Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, which how- 
ever should certainly be studied side by side 
with the same author’s summing up of the 
available epigraphical material in vol. i. of 
the Ephemeris Epigraphica. For the province 
of Asia the monograph by Monceaux (re- 
viewed in our last number) enters with some 
detail into the peculiarities of the institution 
in that province, while Pallu de Lessert has 
collected the very meagre material for the 
concilia in the African provinces in a mono- 
graph on ‘L’assemblée provinciale dans 
l Afrique romaine,’ a title by the way which 
raises much more expectation than the book 
satisfies. We should naturally have expected 
to find the subject treated with some 
thoroughness in Mommsen’s volume on the 
Provinces of the Roman Empire. In this 
however we are disappointed, since the re- 
ferences made to the concilium of the three 
Gauls and to the xotvov of Asia are strikingly 
scanty and insufficient. Mons. Giraud has 
to a large extent supplied what has hitherto 
been a conspicuous gap in our knowledge of 
provincial institutions, and probably all the 
information which the materials, almost en- 
tirely epigraphical, place at our disposal, 
covering as it does nearly all the provinces, 
is here collected and judiciously arranged. 
The historical development of the institution, 
except as regards its creation by Augustus, 
and the greater diffusion and stricter regula- 
tion of its activity in post-Diocletian times, 
is beyond the range of our material, but 
Mons. Giraud follows Boissier, though with 
a much larger citation of authorities, in 
tracing back the Augustan cult, round which 
the assembliescentred, to its antecedents both 
in Roman religion itself, and in foreign and 
especially oriental influences, while he at- 
tempts, and in many cases successfully, to 
fix the earliest and the latest mention of 
the assemblies in particular provinces. Mons. 
Giraud is no doubt right in holding that the 
assemblies were not intended to be directly 
political, and still less were an attempt at 
any system of representation for the empire. 
Originating in the Augustan cult, they were 
judiciously made by Augustus the means of 
establishing a kind of state religion in which 
all provinces could join, while the extrava- 
gances natural to the cult of a living person 
were obviated by idealising the object of the 
worship, and for the living emperor sub- 
stituting ‘Rome and the Augustus,’ a sub- 
stitution which implies, as Desjardins well 
puts it, not so much a man apotheosised as 
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the state symbolised. On the organisation of 
the assemblies, the actual cult and the games 
connected with the periodical meetings, all 
possible light is thrown furnished by inscrip- 
tions and coins. No doubt Mons. Giraud is 
right, in spite of certain inscriptions which 
raise some difficulty, in discarding the view 
of quinquennial meetings, and still more 
certainly is he right in rejecting Hiibner’s 
view that each civitas in the province elected 
its own sacerdos, these representatives form- 
ing a kind of collegium of priests at the 
provincial place of assembly. Inscriptions 
prove that each province had one sacerdos, 
elected by the concilium and for a single 
year. The identity or non-identity of the 
dpxepers THs “Aoias and the ‘Aouipyyns has 
furnished material for considerable discus- 
sion, on which Mommsen in a lengthy note 
on the subject (p. 320) throws no fresh light. 
Mons. Giraud contents himself with re- 
stating Marquardt’s arguments for their 
identity, which, if not actually conclusive, at 
least make his view the more probable, while 
a very ingenious and at first sight plausible 
theory of Monceaux on the subject is com- 
pletely disposed of. Monceaux had supposed 
that just as the duumviriin municipal towns 
were every fifth year entitled quinquennales, 
so the dpxepets tis ’Aous were each fifth 


year, in which the great games were held, 
called ’Aowpya; in other words while all 
Asiarchs were dpxvepeis, not all dpyuepets were 


Asiarchs. Unfortunately however we know 
of twenty-six Asiarchs between Septimius 
Severus and Gallienus, ae. in sixty-seven 
years, whereas if Asiarchs were quinquennial 
only, one hundred and four years would be 
required to account for twenty-six of them. 
Into the complications introduced into the 
institution in Asia by the existence of pro- 
vincial temples in all the principal cities, 
and the consequent multiplication of dpyvepets, 
Mons. Giraud does not direct any special 
investigation, nor can the results arrived at 
by Monceaux be regarded as either final or 
satisfactory, while the view that the xotvoy 
ths ’Agias was held alternately in the prin- 
cipal cities is hardly consistent with an 
inference which Giraud himself draws from 
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coins, that it was held in Pergamum in two 
consecutive years, 97 and 98 a.p. One matter 
of detail is however, I think, here finally 
settled. The inquisitor Galliarum mentioned 
in several inscriptions has generally been 
taken to be a treasury official of some kind, 
A reference however to Pliny (Zp. IIT. 9, 29 
and 31) proves that the inquisitor was ap- 
pointed to collect evidence in case of a pro- 
vincial prosecution. On these prosecutions 
there isan interesting and exhaustive chapter, 
though it is not quite clear whether Mons, 
Giraud holds with Mommsen and Marquadt 
that these prosecutions were one of the main 
objects with Augustus in establishing the 
assemblies, or whether they were rather a 
subsequent development. The latter view 
it. seems to me is the more probable, and it 
is rendered all the more so by Mons. Giraud’s 
view of the legal position of the assemblies. 
They were in his opinion on the same level 
in the eyes of the law, though on a larger 
scale and with a more uniform organisation, 
with the various collegia, the nature and 
objects of which are so multifarious and, we 
may add, so little explored. If this view is 
correct, much is explained which otherwise 
appears remarkable ; e.g. the rarity of re- 
ferences to the Provincial Assemblies in 
classical authors, the absence of all proof 
that they ever attempted to interfere in 
revolutionary movement in the provinces, 
and the extremely heterogeneous nature of 
the matters on which the emperors com- 
municated with the provincials by their 
means. However on this subject I can only 
refer to Mons. Giraud’s treatment. Possibly 
he is in this, as in some other points, inclined 
to be more constructive than the materials 
warrant, but there is at least this to be said 
that, if readers of the book are misled, the 
responsibility rests with themselves, as the 
wealth of citations and references, in which 
the great value of the book lies, will, if 
examined, show exactly where the author is 
justified in his statements, and where he is 
indulging in—what is perfectly legitimate, 
though it should be carefully checked—the 
historical imagination. 
E, G. Harpy. 
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THE VOCALIC LAWS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


The Vocalic Laws of the Latin Language. By 
E. R. Waarton, M.A. 


Tus interesting paper was read at the 
meeting of the Philological Society held on 
June Ist, 1888. The author has collected a 
large number of facts, some of them neces- 
sarily very familiar, and has suggested a 
considerable number of new derivations, all 
of which are ingenious, and some of which 
are convincing. The only important gene- 
ralisation that he offers which is not already 
well known to students of philological litera- 
ture is one with which his name is already 
connected —that by which an originally pre- 
tonic e oro becomes a. The theory is at 
least eminently plausible, enabling us as it 
does to get over the difficulties that have 
long attended the identification of vas (vadis) 
and debAov, magniis and péyas, manéo and 
pevo, salvis and solidus. In other cases Mr. 


Wharton has not done much more than col- 
lect the facts; in the case, for instance, of 
the variation between 7 and e, and o and a 
in root syllables, it may be true that we have 
the influence of contending dialects, but if 
nothing more definite than this can be said, 


we may well despair of ever arriving at any 
scientific statement of the laws of Latin 
vocalism. Some of Mr. Wharton’s etymolo- 
gies do not carry conviction—such as_ the 
connection of taurus and obturo (‘to put a 
dead weight on’—-compare, it would seem, 
Bors éxi yAwooy), or the suggestion that the 
diphthong in Aesculapius as compared with 
’AoxAymws is due to the god of healing hav- 
ing always suggested to the Latin mind the 
physician's fee (aes). Why the w of euntis 


should be due to dissimilation and this form 
alone have suggested the whole series of 
gerundives of the type dicundi is not clear. 
It is more satisfactory to suppose that both 
euntis and the gerunds in -wndo- represent 
the strong form of the participial suffix -ont-, 
which is all but universal in Greek. And 
though the derivation of the much disputed 
sirempse is undeniably ingenious, it might be 
well if Mr. Wharton would produce any other 
instance of a perfect infinitive passing into 
a substantive; for the hypothesis is not 
sufficiently supported by Wilffiin’s very risky 
instar(e). 

It is not without a considerable feeling of 
discouragement that we lay down this paper. 
If Mr. Wharton, with his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the science and with all the in- 
genuity that was abundantly shown in his 
Etyma Graeca, and which makes his promised 
Etyma Latina so eagerly expected, can yet 
contribute so little towards putting the laws 
of Latin on a sound scientific basis, we may 
well ask where the solution is to come from. 
It is evidently not the workmen that are at 
fault, but the tools that are deficient. All 
that can be done with the known laws of 
language has been done admirably. But 
plainly some new departure is required, and 
until by some stroke of luck or genius a 
theory is hit on which shall do for Latin 
what Verner’s law, for example, did for the 
German languages, we must be content to 
glean some new but isolated fact here and 
there, and for all practical purposes the 
science must remain at a standstill. 

Cur. Cookson. 


LATIN AND GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


By Prov. Pezzi, 


La Lingua Greca Antica. 
Turin. 1888, 12 lire. 


Tue student of Greek etymology, whatever 
his nationality, cannot complain that his 
requirements have been neglected since 
Brugmann in 1876 revolutionised the 
science by his discovery of the vocalic laws of 
the Aryan languages. The first fruit of the 
discovery was Gustav Meyer’s Greek Gram- 
mar (1880: a second edition in 1886), which 
for combination of thoroughness and judg- 


ment has not yet been surpassed. Then 
came Brugmann’s masterly abstract of the 
subject in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (1885): in 
1887 (the date on the title page is prospec- 
tive) appeared the work now under review, 
and in 1888 Victor Henry’s inimitable 
Précis de Grammaire Comparée du Gree et du 
Latin, and Messrs. King and Cookson’s 
Principles of Sound and Inflexion as illus- 
trated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 
Prof. Pezzi is known to the English 
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reader through his Glottologia Aria Recentis- 
sima (1877), translated as Aryan Philology ac- 
cording to the Most Recent Researches (1879). 
In that work he gave a clear and useful 
account of Greek etymology as it stood up 
to 1876, the chief advance which he de- 
scribes being Ascoli’s discovery of the 
‘velar’ gutturals (1870); but Brugmann’s 
brilliant discoveries of 1876 had not reached 
him, he has no notion of ‘sonant’ liquids, 
or Ablaut-series, or of any pure vowel but 
a. The Glottologia appeared a year too 
early, and now seems to us quite old- 
fashioned. ‘ 

The Lingua Greca Antiqua however is of 
quite another stamp, and up to the latest 
views: no writer on the subject, whether 
German, French or English, seems to have 
escaped the author’s notice (e.g. on p. 426 he 
quotes the Transactions of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society). The work falls into three 
distinct divisions: Preliminary in 80 pages, 
Part I. (Panellenismo Glottico) in 228, and 
Part IL. (Dialetti Ellenici) in 166. The first 
of these divisions is a succinct and thoughtful 
account of the history of Greek philology 
from the first Greek grammarians and lexi- 
cographers down to the latest productions of 
Germany. The latter part of this intro- 
duction is agreeably free from all trace of 
partisanship or unfairness: each work is 
judiciously characterised without reference 
to the personality of its author. 

It is in the second division of his work— 
‘which embraces the sounds, inflexions and 
syntax of the language—that Prof. Pezzi 
becomes subject to comparison with other 
workers in the same field. In his method 
he combines Victor Henry’s arrangement 
with Gustav Meyer’s: the text is a brief 
account of Greek etymology, morphology 
and construction, while in the notes, which 
take up about two-thirds of the whole space, 
he gives authorities, details and discussions 
of points at issue. Henry’s plan, of giving 
at the beginning of his work a list of autho- 
rities and then dispensing in the text with 
special references, possesses certain advan- 
tages over Prof. Pezzi’s, and for the learner 
is much more convenient: but in fulness 
and thoroughness Prof. Pezzi has no rival 
except Gustav Meyer. It is to be regretted 
that he evades, on the pretext of want of 
space, any explanation of the origin of zr, 
x9 and 6 (p. 124): the subject is so obscure, 
and so unsatisfactorily treated by our 
German authorities, that any fresh light on 
it woul have been welcomed. 

But the distinctive portion of the work is 
Part I1., on the Greek dialects: their 
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general characteristics are given in the text, 
their peculiarities in elaborate notes, with 
information brought up to date by the help 
of Collitz’s Sammlung der Griechischen Dia- 
lektinschriften as far as it has gone. This 
part would seem especiaily worthy of a 
translation: no recent writer has treated 
the subject more freshly or instructively, 
In Greek, despite all the attention which 
has been spent on it since it supplanted 
Sanskrit as the language best worth study- 
ing for the etymologist, plenty yet remains 
to be done; and it is only by a wide know- 
ledge of the Greek dialects that any success 
can be hoped for. 

The printing of the book is admirable, the 
beauty of the Greek type especially notice- 
able. On p. 59, note, the name of the Dean 
of Christchurch is wrongly spelt. 

E. R. Wuarton. 


Victor Henry's Précis de Grammaire Comparée 
du Grec et du Latin (2nd edition, Paris, 
1889). 8 franes. 


No better introduction to classical etymology 
than this has yet appeared. Prof. Henry 
has the advantage of writing in a language 
of such unrivalled lucidity that in it the 
most abstruse subjects seem plain and sim- 
ple; and he is himself a master in whose 
hands we may feel safe, who is conversant 
with the latest philological literature and 
can take a connected view of his science 
The book is one which may be read with 
pleasure as well as profit. The introductory 
list of authorities is extremely valuable, 
and saves the need of detailed references: 
Prof. Henry does not care to do as the 
Germans do and give his work the appear- 
ance of a bookseller’s catalogue. Only 
those who have worked in the same field 
will understand the severe self-repression 
which he exhibits. His account of the 
Indo-European languages is a model of 
brevity and clearness. , His main subjec' 
he divides, as Brugmonn does, into th 
three heads of Phonetic, Etymology (c. 
the analysis of terminations: a somewhat 
arbitrary restriction of the use of the term), 
and Morphology or flexion (which, as he 
says, might also, but less conveniently, be 
put under the second head). The whole 
work is divided into 300 sections, to the 
numbers of which we shall refer below. 
The book is especially valuable as a pro- 
test against that revival of the old ‘ Agglu- 
tination-theory’ with which the Germans 
threaten us: the explanation of e.g. herbidus 
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as ‘giving grass’ is marked as ‘peu vrai- 
semblable’ (163), ‘ we need not explain when 
we can only state’ (182, p. 189), suffixes 
may have become words (¢.g. the French 
term ana) instead of conversely (183, p. 190). 
All doubtful points, e.g. the formation of 
vehier, are marked as such, and the limits of 
our present knowledge recognised without 
hesitation: a caution sometimes carried to 
excess, e.g. Wackernagel’s explanation of 
bpdav (72, p. 83) might well have been given, 
as well as Bezzenberger’s of the termination 
-inquus (162, p. 167) as = -azds, with Bréal’s 
derivation of splended (64, p. 74, note) from 
omy. The system of using ‘formulae’ or 
equations, e.g. ‘legeris : legere = legis : lege,’ 
is much to be recommended. The book is 
indeed so good that minute criticism of 
details is justifiable. 

The following connexions are either doubt- 
ful or impossible: 33 filius Ojcba, 36 ango 
(in which, 58, the consonant is a palatal) 
anguis, 41 (p. 51) ai@w aestus (which should 
then be *aesus), 51 dAcipw Aira (the two 
should go with délibitus and lippus 
respectively), 57 (p. 65) PddAAcrae volo, 60 
rbapocrw faber (with a ‘peut-étre’), 63 
dgnus (in which the a is long by nature, 
not by mere position) dvds (which should 
then be *jpvds), 68 fin. fallo oddddw, 114 
almus ‘tutelary’ (which Biicheler puts with 
Umbrian arsmor ‘ceremonies’: it then = 
*admus) alo, 117 Bpéuw (why not *dpéeuw t) 
fremo, 120 nox (with a ‘velar’) necd, miles 
mille, satelles sata, 126 minor petwv, 179 
(p. 181, note) sincérus cred (rather -érus is 
the termination, cf. sevérws, and *sin-cus goes 
with sem-el) (p. 183), parricida patricida, 210 
(p. 236), omnés hominés (from Bréal). The 
following comparisons are inexact: 39 wpa 
jahr (the vowel is different), 141 fin. cOmissor 
(really from *kxwyifw, a by-form) Kxopdfo. 
In the analysis of terminations the following 
points may be noticed : 105 *-/uéd would give 
*-buo not -b6; 147 *ama-é-bam would give 
*amaebam not amdbam, *audi-é-bam would 
remain (cf. pietas), and so 148 *amaeram ; 
158 (p. 164), the word may be divided as 
tacit-urnus ; 161 the termination of yepefwv 
cannot be deduced from -ios ; 166, 167 -For- 
and -Féva could hardly lose their F after a 
consonant ; 169 ‘sigmatic insertion’ hardly 
explains épa-o-rjs; 179 magni-ficus beside 
auru-fex points to a ‘modified’ « in the 
second syllable, and (p. 182) tibicen must 
=*tibii-cen not *tibie-cen ; 187 (p. 195), bene 
male are Locatives (final -i becoming -é), ef. 
benignus malignus ; 193 (p. 209), *escd-es 
would give *escaes (cf. dloes from *6/dis) not 
escds ; 213 (p. 241), navis hardly owes its 7 
NO. XXIV. VOL, IIT. 
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to the Dative, in brevis levis panis the ¢ is 
equally unoriginal ; 221 (p. 254), note, tam 
cannot be Acc. Fem. of to-, as the old form 
was tame (Festus); 225 (p. 259), sed was 
originally sedum (Charisius); 279 (p. 307), 
dominus cannot be a Participle Middle, for 
the old form was dubenus (Festus). Correction 
seems required also in the following instances : 
30 fwro nurus show that,fore cannot = *fu-re ; 
62 fin. (and 93 fin.) Thurneysen’s theory 
that pango = *pac-no is not ‘sans doute,’ 
for dignus does not become *dingus ; 79 the 
d- of dvefuds may be copulative, as is the é- 
of ddovs 123 (the root is not 68-); 90 fin. 
*rirxw, despite Brugmann, would give *ricxw 
not riktrw; 122, note, Saeturnus may be a 
mere mis-spelling ; 148 fin. the authority for 
morat and vorat should be given; 180 that 
depeorxos came from dépe otkov (‘interjection 
adressée a la tortue ’) is too much to believe ; 
200 (p. 217, note), sal for *sal-s is not quite 
paralleled by puls for *pult-s ; 202, note, the 
long vowel in /éx réx &e. can hardly be 
properly .peculiar to the Nominative, the 
explanation will not fit forms like tégula ; 
242 peg exists as well as compégi; 245 
(p. 278), the Aorists édwv env are not used 
in the Singular, they should be given as 
edopev Cepev; 251 (p. 286), tremonti is not 
‘quoted by Festus from a Salian hymn,’ he 
has only ‘pretet tremonti praetemunt pe,’ 
while Terentius Scaurus cites from a Salian 
hymn of Numa’s ‘cuine ponas Leucesiae 
praetexere monti,’ and out of the two Bergk 
manufactures ‘cume tonas, Leucesie, prae tet 
tremonti,’ which is pretty but bold ; 279 ov 
is no contraction of éév, but from the short 
form o- instead of the full form és-. The 
following forms are post-classical: 146 éde- 
dvxew for éXeAvKyn, 177 vuxGnpepov and pupo- 
muadknpos (better examples of ‘ copulative’ 
compounds would be évdexa dudexa kke.), 240 
(p. 274), épdcw for épodpar. 

Prof. Henry seldom omits anything of 
importance, though in 26 (p. 32), he should 
have given ehew heu heus as examples of the 
diphthong ew, and in 68 (p. 76), added 
Sanskrit tyaj to the derivation of c¢Bopa 
which he adopts from Brugmann ; and we 
should have liked in 49 fin. and 52 some 
instances of Jong sonants (in 90, note, he 
gives BAntos Ovjoxw), in 57 and 210 fin. an 
attempt to explain forms like rrddis Our, 
and in 113 an account of the relation of 
kuv-ds to Ktvwv, 

Misprints are hard to find. The quantity 
of the long vowel should be marked in 79 
(p. 93), stipendium (where stip- comes from 
*stipp-, as dmentum from ammentum), 179 
(p. 182), apilis (which n Vergil must bea 
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trisyllable), 272 (note) stmus. In 115 fin. 
(p. 131), -mono should be -mona ; 206 (p. 229), 
hominibus pedibus are put in the wrong order ; 
151 fin. radiov and 196 irmdéra are wrongly 
accented, 167 fin. tyuav and 241 fin. tetu/i 
wrongly marked as non-existent. In 298 
fin. ‘Théoer. Syracus. 58’ might be put more 
simply as ‘Théocr. 15, 58.’ The table of 
contents comes at the end of the book, as 
often in French writers: it is surely more 
convenient to place it at the beginning. 

The first edition of the work appeared last 
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year. In the second edition few changes 
have been made: the most important of 
them the more detailed account of the 
history of vs (47), a reference to the theory 
(on which see Thurneysen in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift, xxx. p. 494 sq.) that eg. dandi = 
*damenay (115 fin., note), and some remarks 
on the genesis of forms like jugd (190 fin.), 
The new derivation of bubuleus from fulcis 
(179, p. 182) is not attractive. 
E. R. Wuarton, 





Ovid. Amores, Epistulae, Medicamina faciei 
femineae, Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris, ex 
Rudolphi Merkelii recognitione edidit R. EHwa.p. 
Lips. 1888. (Being Vol. I. of the Teubner text of 
Ovid.) 1 Mk. 


Dr. Eunwatp’s revision of the first volume of the 
Teubner text of Ovid has been executed with that 
caution and care for which he has long been known 
to Ovid students by his exhaustive reviews in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, as well as by his text of the 
Tristia. The MS. material used is with slight ex- 
ceptions the same as that of Merkel, the chief addi- 
tional matter employed by the editor being the works 
of Palmer, Sedlmayer and Vahlen on the Heroides, 
De Vries on the Epistula Sapphus, Kunz on the 
Medicamina formae (not faciei surely, a form of the 
genitive which Ovid would not have used: cf. A. A. 
III. 205), and an Oxford MS. published by Ellis for 
Book I. of the Avs Amatoria. I cannot but regret 
that the apparatus criticus is printed in a continuous 
and most inconvenient form as a preface, instead of 
(as in Baehrens’ Teubner texts) at the foot of the 
page. What reader, especially of poetry, and most of 
all of such poetry as the Ars Amatoria, can be expect- 
ed to pause in his reading and research- among the 
closely printed remarks of a critical preface of forty-one 
pages? Also, would not Dr. Ehwald have done more 
wisely if he had given the readings throughout of the 
one or two best MSS. in all important passages, and 
less of the emendations and suspicions as to the genu- 
ineness of particular lines of scholars ancient and 
modern? Apart from these slight defects it must be 
admitted that this text is far superior to any that 
has yet appeared of this part of Ovid, and the editor 
deserves our warmest thanks. He has frequently re- 
stored a MS. reading unnecessarily deserted by Merkel 
(e.g. Am. I. viii. 11 stillantia for stellantia) ; his own 
conjectures, which are few, are always clever and 
often convincing, e.g. Am. I. xiii. 19 atqgue wades 
sponsum stultos ante Atria mittis: Ep. Sapph. 63 
sparsit opes frater meretricis captus amore. I men- 
tion a few points in which I cannot agree: Am. I. ix. 
5 quos petiere duces annos in milite forti, | hos petit in 
socio bella puella uiro: for annos Ehwald accepts 
animos, a conjecture of Rautenberg, which destroys 
the point of the couplet: Ovid meant that a lover 
must be a cwwenis, as he says in the preceding line 
turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor. H. VII. 45. 
Ehwald reads from his own conjecture non ego swum 
tanti (quidni cuncteris, inique ?) for quid non wercaris. 
I propose quid me werearis, inique ? which seems to 
me to be supported by me fugis in the next line. Z. 
IX. 126, marked as corrupt by Ehwald, might, I 
think, be read after the MS, P. fortwnam wultu 


Jassa tegente suam, and explained ‘confessing her 
fortune with looks that belie it.’ H. XII. 17 Ehwald 
reads semina iecisset, totidemque et semina et hostes, 
where -que, though possible, is awkward. I propose 
semina recisset totidem, quot seuerat, hostes. In con- 
clusion I could wish that the Paris MSS. had been 
collated anew for this edition, for there are serious 
discrepancies between the collations of Keil, used 
by Ehwald, and those of Sedlmayer. 
S. G. Owen. 


Ad historiam carminum Ovidia um r 
onemque symbolae. Scripsit R. Enwatp., 
Gotha. 1889. 1 Mk. 





EHWALD, the cooperator of Merkel in the Teubner 
1884 edition of Ovid’s Fasti Tristia Pontic Epistles and 
Ibis, and since Merkel’s decease the re-editor in 1888 
of the Amores and other works contained in the first 
volume of this edition (the Metamorphoses edited by 
Merkel himself appeared in 1881), has in a short 
treatise of twenty pages collected a great number of 
facts bearing on the study of the Tristia after Ovid’s 
death, not only in writers who might still be called 
Roman, bnt through the Middle Age on to the time 
of Petrarch and Mussatoin the 14th century. Those 
who know the care with which Ehwald has edited 
the Tristia, or who have read his minute and 
thorough examination of the literature on Ovid 
which has appeared within the last ten years in 
Bursian's, now Iwan Miiller’s, Berichte iéber die fort- 
schritte der classischen Altherthumswissenschaft, will 
not be disappointed to find in this little work (he 
calls it himself a Commentariolum) an amount of 
information primarily on the Yristia, incidentally 
on many other points connected with Ovid, which 
might recommend it not merely for skimming ina 
public library, but for repeated and serious reference. 
In few words, it will more than repay the shilling 
which it costs. Among other points in which 
Ehwald here deserves careful study is his citation, 
in the most exact way, of some readings of the most 
valuable MSS. of Ovid. Thus the now famous 
Marcianus (of which Mr. 8S. G. Owen has given a 
collation, so far as it goes, in his edition of the first 
book) is more than once brought before us : similarly 
the Guelferbytanus, and that splendid specimen of 
later 12th century calligraphy, the Turonensis 879, of 
such infinite value for the text of the Ibis. . 

On p. 3 a suggestion of new Ovidian fragments 1s 
offered, which deserves the attention of the next 
editor of a complete Ovid. 

In his general summary, p. 4, Ehwald says the 
Tristia are rarely cited by the Grammarians ; never 
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by Nonius, Macrobius, Isidorus, or even by those prose 
writers who admired the poet and sometimes quote 
his other works, e.g. the two Senecas. They are 
however not unfrequently worked into the diction of 
subsequent poets (this part of the subject is fully 
treated by Zingerle) and even into inscriptions, p. 8. 
Thus in a ¢itulws which records the completion of a 
monument by one L. Valerius Aries, freedman of a 
certain slave-merchant called Zabda, the two vv. T’rist. 
i. 11. 11, 12 are thus quoted 






SEV. STVPOR. EST. HVIC. STVDIO. SIVE EST, 
INSANIA. NOMEN 


OMNIS. AB. HAC, CVRA, CVRA, LEVATA, MEA, EST 
where the MSS, of Ovid give 


Seu stupor huic studio sive est insania nomen, 
Omnis ab hac cura mens releuata mea est. 


I see that Ehwald accepts as right in a passage of the 
Metamorphoses (viii. 237) 


Garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix 


the new reading which Keil found in a grammatical 
treatise, limoso elice (Gramm. Lat. V. p. 587). 
Naturalists | suppose would agree in thinking it more 
likely that a partridge would be seated on a muddy 
field-drain than a many-branched ilex: yet in spite 
of Madvig’s support (Advers. Crit. II. p. 81) a doubt 
still lingers in my mind in favour of the common 
reading, in which I believe all known codices of the 
Metamorphoses agree. 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


C. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de Bello Civili, 
ed. Guin. Turop. PAuL. Vindobonae et Pragae. 
1889. (Editio maior). 90 Pf. 


Tuts isa new volume of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graccorum et Romanorum, of which C. Schenk] is the 
general editor. It consists of a revised text of the 
£.C. with a critical preface of over 50 pages in which 
the editor records the most important variations of 
the MSS., the chief alterations proposed by other 
scholars and a number of new readings of his own, 
many of which are introduced into the text. Those 
who have compared in the B.G. the readings of the 
second class of MSS. with those of the first class will 
readily understand what scope there is for emendation 
in atext which has to rest on the former class alone, 
and will hesitate to charge Herr Paul with undue 
rashness, ‘The chief MSS. available for the B.C. are 
Ursinianus (2) and Riccardianus or Florentinus (), of 
the xithcent., and Thuaneus (a) and Vindobonensis 
I (7), of the xiith cent. The readings of the first two 
are preferred where they differ from those of the 
others. The editor’s emendations, so far as I have 
observed them, generally improve the sense though 
they sometimes depart rather widely from the original. 
Tadd some remarks on a few passages. In i. 1 §2 
Paul brackets the words in civitate with most editors, 
without explaining their origin. I suggest that they 
were originally a late marginal gloss meaning ‘in the 
city’ for the more correct in urbe; an equally 
barbarous hand may have written Jatitatis as an 
explanation of énvisis ‘unseen’ iniii. 4 §4. i. 3 §1 he 
Inserts audaces after laudat, thus making the sentence 
contain two words, audax and segnis, not elsewhere 
used by Caesar ; promptos, proposed by Pantagathus, 
is more likely to have dropped out before Pompeius, 
or one might suggest alacres before atque. i. 5 §1 he 


writes soluta sceleratorum audacia and introduces the 
same word sceleratorwm in iii. 109 §6 for et latronum, 
where perhaps no change is required. i. 11 §2 for 
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peracto consulatu Caesaris he has parto consulatu 
Caesari, which is distinctly not Caesarian Latin. In 
i. 25 §6 he does not notice Col. Stoffel’s explanation 
(Histwire, i. 250). In i. 40 §7 ab equitibus is altered 
on insufficient grounds to ancigiti. In ii. 23 §1 for 
biduoque et noctihus tribus naviaatione consumptis he 
accepts Ciacconius’ bidwoque et nocte in navigatione 
consumpta, probably rightly as regards the prepo- 
sition, but the very form of the phrase indicates that 
a longer time than usual was spent on the transit. 
In iii. 46 §6 I do not share his objection to omnino. 
In iii. 71§3 he makes nonsense of the passage by 
altering hoc nomen obtinwit to hoc nomine abstinwit. 
Enough has been said to show that Herr Paul’s 
changes in the text must not be accepted without 
careful examination: at the same time the book is 
one that no future editor can neglect as it contains 
many useful criticisms and some highly probable 
corrections, The type isadmirably clear, and readers 
of Nipperdey and Dinter (1875), who often spell a 
word in different ways on the same page, will appreci- 
ate the uniformity of the orthography. Herr Paul 
indulges in the curious declension nom. Madvig, gen. 
Madviet. A. G. PESKETT. 


Livius XXI-XXIII. mit Verweisungen auf 
Cisars bellum Gallicum: fiir die Bediirfnisse der 
Schule grammatisch untersucht von Dr. FRANZ 
FuUcner. Berlin 1888. pp. 160. 


Dr. FiGNeER is an ardent admirer of Livy. In the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologic for 1886 he earnestly 
advocated that in the Ober-Secunda of the gymnasia 
Livy, and preferably his third decade, should occupy 
as definite and fixed a place as is that held by Caesar 
in the Tertia. This work is undertaken, as the 
preface declares, with the purpose ‘of making the 
language as well as the syntax of Livy better known, 
and of bringing him into higher honour among the 
schools than he now enjoys,’ and also of ‘ gaining 
new friends for Livy in the schools and of lightening 
the labours of old friends.’ With this in view the 
editor has made a careful and statistical study of 
these three books of Livy, giving a comparison of 
the usages of Livy and of Caesar. Beginning with 
the arrangement of the sentence, as a whole and in 
parts, he proceeds to examine the cases in their 
different uses. The number of the different uses is 
given and, except in the more common ones, the 
places of occurrence are given, The prepositions are 
then taken in order, and these are followed by an exam- 
ination of the use of tenses and moods. The infinitive, 
which is happily treated not as a dependent clause 
but as a noun, has a very full consideration, with a 
careful analysis of the more than 1200 instances in 
these books. 

The examination of the gerund and the gerundive 
shows that Livy did not conform to the principle laid 
down in the grammars in treating of the instrumental 
and modal ablative, that the gerundive is generally 
used instead of a gerund with an object. Over against 
22 instances of the gerundive stand 27 instances of the 
gerund with an object. In comparison with Caesar, 
Livy favours the ablative, for he has 97 cases to 
Caesar’s 25, and he uses the ablative without a 
preposition 76 times to Caesar’s 4 times. On the 
other hand Caesar employs the genitive with causa 
or gratia 53 times to Livy’s 13 times. 

The comparison of dependent clauses shows an 
interesting difference between Livy and Caesar in the 
use of the subjunctive, the latter inclining much 
more to its use. For instance, Livy employs cum 
historic with the subjunctive 194 times, Caesar 245 
times. Postquam, ubi, ut &c. = ‘as soonas,’ are used 
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with the indicative by Livy 135 times, by Caesar 51 
times. Similarly Livy favours the indicative with 
dum, donec, and quoad. In causal clauses with quod 
and guia it is noticeable how completely Livy substi- 
tutes guia_for Caesar’squod. He uses guia with the 
indicative 71 times, while there is no instance in 
Caesar, but he employs quod only 17 times to Caesar’s 
136 times. With the subjunctive the cases are 24 to 
48. Caesar’s use of the subjunctive is doubtless 
partly due to his writing in the third person. 

The very convenient statement here contained of 
Livy’s general usage in these three books will be of 
great use to the teacher in settling many questions 
of construction. The hope is reasonable which the 
author expresses in his conclusion, that for the 
beginner and for the teacher who has not the in- 
clination or opportunity to make special investi- 
gations his book may to a great extent supply the 
place of Kiihnast’s cumbersome work. 

Joun K. Lorn. 
Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Die Lakonika des Pausanias auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht. By WALTER IMMERWAHR. Berlin: 
Mayer and Miiller. 1889. 3 Mk. 


TxHE author’s cbject in writing this monograph, he 
tells us in his Preface, is to subject a portion of Pau- 
sanias’ work to a close scrutiny, in order to determine 
as far as possible the source from which each par- 
ticular statement which it contains is derived. In 
doing this he is following in the wake of Kalkmann, 
whose able work, Pausanias der Perieget, was noticed 
in the first volume of the Classical Review (p. 102). 
Whatever may be thought of Kalkmann’s general 
conclusions in that book with regard to the honesty 
and trustworthiness of the ancient topographer—and 
these, as far as we have had the opportunity of 
observing, have met with only a qualified acceptance 
—yet he has succeeded in pointing out the leading 
authorities whom Pausanias consulted. ‘The reasons 
which have influenced Herr Immerwahr in selecting 
the Laconica for special investigation are mainly 
three: that the characteristics of Pausanias’ method 
of compilation are most clearly seen in it ; that the 
author from whom the local information was derived 
can in this case be certainly determined ; and that a 
remarkable interest attaches to the contents them- 
selves. The inquiry is carried out with much acute- 
ness, and the conclusion to which Kalkmann had 
pointed, that Sosibius, the Lacedaemonian gram- 
marian and compiler, who lived in the middle of the 
third century B.c., was extensively used by Pausanias, 
is amply confirmed. The historical introduction to 
the Laconica, which Pausanias, in accordance with 
the method which he has pursued in other sections of 
his work, prefixes to the descriptive part, is found 
to be derived in its main outlines from that writer, 
while it is amplified by facts derived from Herodotus, 
Ephorus and others; and he is accused of an un- 
critical ‘contamination’ of these authorities. The 
investigation is naturally much more difficult in the 
topographical than in the historical part, because of 
the absence of continuity in the narrative ; but here 
also in parts Sosibius is thought to have furnished 
much information. Our suspicions of unfair treat- 


ment of the author are, however, aroused when we 
discover that, whenever the mention of exact details 
on Pausanias’ part involving a knowledge of the rela- 
tive position of buildings is found, these are at once 
attributed to the use of a supposed loval handbook. 
We may fairly ask whether the facts are incompatible 
with the hypothesis of personal observation; and 
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whether there is not some difficulty in supposing that 
topographical notices, which Leake and other well. 
qualified observers have found to be singularly trust. 
worthy, were compiled from a variety of sources by a 
bookworm in his study. 

H. F. Tozer, 


Greece; Handbook for Travellers. 
BAEDEKER, 1889, 10s. 


THE value of Baedeker’s Handbook of Greece, as it 
originally appeared in German, has long been recog. 
nized by travellers ; but the English work, which has 
just appeared, is more than a mere translation of 
this, for some parts have been recast and others 
amplified, while the editor himself has visited the 
country in order to make the practical suggestions 
contained in it more complete, and in respect of 
special points assistance has been given by Dr. J. T. 
Clarke, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Sandys, and Mrs, 
Lewis, of Cambridge. The number of the plans of 
interesting localities has been considerably increased, 
those of Eleusis, Delos, Delphi, the Hieron of Epi- 
daurus, Sparta, and Messene being all new. In the 
prefatory portion, Professor Kekulé’s ‘History of 
Greek Art’ is a most valuable summary of that 
subject ; and the other introductory sections—on the 
modern language, the condition of the country and 
its inhabitants, travelling facilities, &c.—comprise a 
large amount of serviceable information. Of the 
descriptions of Greece and the objects of interest 
which it contains, we can only say that it is wonderful 
that so much accurate and well-digested learning 
should have been brought together into so narrow a 
compass. If we may single out one point which 
deserves especial commendation, the accounts of the 
principal battles, in connection with the places where 
they were fought, appear to us remarkably good. It 
is only in the descriptions of the more outlying 
districts that any deficiency in the treatment makes 
itself felt. Thus Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion are 
scarcely noticed ; yet the summit of Pelion, which 
is easily ascended, commands one of the most striking 
views in Greece, and the sea-slopes of that mountain 
and Ossa, with their luxuriant vegetation, are of 
almost unique beauty. Similarly, though an account 
of Delos has been added in this edition, yet the 
Cyclades generally are untouched, and the famous 
volcano of Santorin is only referred to in a few lines. 
We would also recommend to the editor that in 
another edition he should follow the example of 
Murray’s Handbook of Greece, and include in his 
survey certain districts which are essentially con- 
nected with the subject of Greece, though they do 
not form part of the Greek Kingdom, as Crete, the 
peninsula of Athos, and the northern islands of the 
Aegean Sea. 


By Karn 


H. F. Tozer. 


Ancient History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By WitutAm F. ALLEN and P. V. N. 
Myers, Pt. I. The Eastern Nations and Greece. 
By P. V. N. Myers. Boston. Ginn & Co. 
1888. pp. x. 869. Introd. Price. $1. 40. 


TuE plan of this book by President Myers of Belmont 
College, Ohio, is certainly excellent. The first 150 
pages contain an outline of the history and civiliza- 
tion of the Eastern Nations, while the remainder of 
Pt. I. is devoted to Greece. A useful feature of the 
book is the endeavour to show the connexion of 
events, and to present the history as a whole rather 
than as a collection of isolated facts. The promi- 
nence given to the Hellenic spirit as manifested in 























history, literature, and art, gives the book a character 
widely different from that of the usual general 
history. ea 
But these excellences in the general plan and spirit 
of the work are marred by some serious defects in the 
execution of details. These faults consist chiefly of 
inaccurate statements in regard to matters of fact ; 
sometimes the proportion of events is not duly pre- 
served, and frequently valuable space is occupied 
with matter that might well be omitted. Perhaps 
the most startling error is the statement (p. 204) 
that the Court of Areopagus condemned Socrates to 
death. On p. 173 the Iliad and Odyssey are treated 
as specimens of the literature of the heroic age, 
though on p. 308 the modern view of those poems is 
given with substantial accuracy. On p. 298 con- 
siderable space is given to Praxiteles, but it is chiefly 
occupied with doubtful statements about the Venus 
de Medici and the Niobe group, while not a word 
indicates the present existence of the unquestioned 
Hermes. So, although half a page (300) is given up 
to the Colossus of Rhodes, not a word is said of the 
Pergamene sculptures, and the kingdom of Pergamus 
is dismissed with a foot-note on p. 276. Space will 
not permit any further citations. The faults should 
be corrected in a second edition, for the book is at once 
admirable in conception and perfect in mechanical 
execution, The History of Rome which forms part 
of the volume does not require notice, since it is to be 
superseded during the present year by a new work by 
Professor W. F. Allen of the University of 
Wisconsin. J. M. Parton. 
Middlebury College, Vt. 


The Classical Element in the N. T. considered 
as a Proof of its Genuineness: with an Appendix 
on the oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
of the Canon. By Cuartes H. Hooir, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Macmillan, 
1888. pp. 146. 10s. 6d. 


Tue classical element is treated under four heads: 
1. The classical proper names ; 2. The official titles 
and legal expressions; 3. The quotations from 
classical writers ; 4. The inscriptions. The argument 
is that in such things numerous mistakes would have 
been made had the Books of the N. T. been the 
spurious productions of a later age. The argument 
is an old and a strong one ; and as regards the proper 
names Mr. Hoole has drawn it out in much detail. 
This section is just half the volume. The section 
respecting official titles and legal expressions might 
with advantage have been made more full, Paley’s 
Evidences, to say nothing of recent commentaries, 
would have helped Mr. Hoole to other instances. 
One turns with expectation to the section on 
inscriptions. It is almost as disappointing as the 
famous chapter on snakes in Ireland. This section 
on inscriptions in the N. T. begins with the words ; 
‘Only one occurs,’—the one in Acts xvii. 23, 
which consists of two words—ATNQSTOI @ENI. 
Might it not have gone into a section on allusions to 
pagan religions? Yet another section might have 
been added on Greek and Roman customs, games, 
arms, and the like. The book is welcome as an 
instalment: as yet there are many omissions. 
A. PLUMMER. 


Akademische Vortrage, von T. von DOLLINGER. 
Erster Band. Nordlingen. Beck, 1888. pp. iv. 
427. Mk. 7.50. 


Tuts is a collection of addresses delivered by the 
venerable author either as Rector of the University 
of Munich or as President of the Royal Academy of 
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Bavaria, an honour to which he succeeded on the 
death of Baron Liebig. They are on a great variety 
of subjects; and although only two of them can 
strictly speaking be said to come within the scope of 
the Classical Review, yet the whole volume may be 
heartily commended to all who are interested in the 


philosophical study of history. The writer is 
probably the only living scholar whose knowledge of 
universal history could be compared to the great 
German historian, whose death is still fresh in our 
memories, Leopold von Ranke. One or two of the 
present addresses were noticed in English periodicals 
soon after they were delivered : e.g. the one on the 
Influence of Greek Literature and Culture on the 
West in the Middle Ages was translated almost in 
full in the Guardian, and that on Madame de 
Maintenon was reproduced at considerable length in 
the Churchman. Any one who would translate the 
whole of the present volume would be doing excellent 
work ; and those who can read it in the original will 
be glad to have it in its present form both for reading 
and for reference. It is to be hoped that it will have 
a wide circulation in Europe. ALP. 


Aristotle and the Christian Church, an Essay 
by Brother AzArtAs of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools : Kegan Paul, 1888 ; pp. vi. 141. 3s. 6d. 


THE writer believes that he can ‘place, for the first 
time, before the English reader, the true record of the 
attitude of the Church towards the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, from its condemnation by the Council of 
Paris in 1209 to its full recognition by the Legates of 
Pope Urban V. in 1866,’—‘hitherto'a vexed question, 
but ill-understood and ill-explained.’ His view is 
that the Church did not first try to suppress 
Aristotle, and then (finding that this was impossible) 
grant an unwilling sanction to the study of his 
writings ; but that it objected to the corrupt trans- 
lations of his works which grossly misrepresented 
Aristotle’s teaching, and that it encouraged the 
study of his works in the improved translations of 
Michael Scott and others. A brief of Gregory IX., 
April 23, 1231, is specially appealed to, which 
commands that ‘certain books of natural philosophy 
which have been condemned by the provincial council 
at Paris’ shall be carefully examined with a view to 
‘remove whatever is erroneous, or of scandal, or in 
the least offensive to the readers, so that, after the 
removal of what is suspected, the remainder may be 
studied without delay and without offence.’ But 
this language seems to point rather to an expurgated 
edition of the works indicated, than to a critical 
revision of the text. Aristotle was considered 
dangerous, and the study of his works had been 
forbidden. The prohibition had been disregarded ; 
and therefore Gregory IX. recommended that the 
dangerous portions should be omitted and the 
remainder commended. 

The writer of the essay also endeavours to defend 
Gregory the Great against the charge of condemning 
the study of classical literature. ‘Gregory learns 
that a bishop gives his time and attention to the 
teaching of letters, doubtless at the sacrifice of his more 
imperative duty of administering his diocese and 
Surthering the kingdom of God among his people ; and 
forthwith Gregory rebukes him severely for undertak- 
ing to teach youths pagan myths when in all 
probability their souls were famishing for the breac 
of Christian truth’ (Zpp. xi. 54). Therefore it was 
not because he neglected his diocese in order to teach 
heathen literature that Gregory rebuked him, but 
because he taught the classics when he might have 
taught the Bible. See also the letter to Desiderius 
(Epp. ix. 48). 
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The Essay contains useful information respecting 
the study of philosophy in the middle ages, and 
rightly maintains that, while the form is often 
Aristotelian, the spirit is Christian and therefore 
Divine. A PLUMMER. 


Abhandlungen Zur Alten Geschichte, von 
ADOLF ScuMIpDT, weiland Professor der Geschichte 
in Jena. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Franz 
Riihl, Professor in Kénigsberg. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 12 Mk. 

THE chief work of Wilhelm Adolf Schmidt was done 

in the field of modern history. His ‘ Tableaux de la 

Revolution francaise’? and his ‘Pariser Zustiinde 

wihrend der Revolutionszeit,’ are widely known and 

appreciated. Yet the foundations of his reputation 
as a scholar were laid by his discussions on ancient 
history, and to the scene of his first labours he returned 
in his last years. In response to many requests from 
old friends and pupils, Prof. Riihl has collected from 

various periodicals twelve of these discussions into a 

volume. Nine of the twelve originally appeared 

between 1834-1848 ; the other three were published 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie in 

1885-86. 

The subject-matter is divided between Greek and 
Roman history in the proportion of two to one. The 
dissertations on Greek history deal chiefly with the 
history of the Gauls in Eastern Europe, of the 
Diadochi, and with matters of chronology ; those on 
Roman history are elaborate studies of the political 
changes which took place at the beginning and in the 
early decades of the empire. The Greek essays 
appeal to the antiquarian ; the Roman to the student 
of political forces. 

The first selection in the volume is Schmidt's 
dissertation for the doctorate, which was presented at 

Serlin in 1834 and is dedicated to Boeckh and von 

Raumer. It is entitled ‘De fontibus veterum 

auctorum in enarrandis expeditionibus a Gallis in 

Macedoniam atque Graeciam susceptis.” He con- 

cludes that the source from which Diodorus, Trogus 

or Justin, and particularly Pausanias drew their facts 
about the Galatae was the now lost work of Timaeus 
of Tauromenium. ‘Timaeus was a gossipy, uncritical 
writer, and was followed uncritically. Again in 

1837, in a review of the first part of Droysen’s 

Hellenismus and in a separate essay: ‘Ist Democh- 

ares oder Timaeos die Quelle der gangbaren Erzihlung 

von den gallischen Einfallen?’ Schmidt defended 
his opinion against Droysen’s conjecture that 

Demochares was the source. He concluded that the 

current narrative of the Gallic invasion of the third 

century was derived from Timaeus, while the truer 
account, as it can be gathered from detached state- 
ments in Polybius, Athenaeus, and others, was based 
on Nymphis. Both of these subsequent essays are 
in the present volume. The history of the Gauls in 
the East is also the main topic of the long essay 
entitled ‘Das Olbische Psephisma zu Ehren des 

Protogenes.’ The thoroughgoing review of Droysen 

on the history of Alexander’s successors has already 

been referred to. The next two papers are antiquar- 
ian in their character and, as they appeared in the 

Jahrbiicher in 1885 and 1886, are probably familiar 

to many readers of The Classical Review. The first is 

on ‘Der boiotische Doppel-Kalendar.’ The second 
discusses ‘Das eleusinische Steuerdecret aus der 

Hohezeit des Perikles: Attischer Kalendar und 

Attisches Recht,’ and comprises about one hundred 

pages. The text is the puzzling expression: ‘yjjva 

dé euBddAAew ‘ExatouBaava toy véov &pxovra.’ 

Schmidt concludes that this does not refer to the 

intercalation of a day into the month Hecatombaeon 
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(Foucart), nor to the intercalation of a whole month 
named Hecatombaeon (Lipsius and Sauppe). On the 
contrary he argues that the phrase is a legal one and 
refers to an extension of time and to the final date for 
the bringing in of the sacrificial first-fruits. As this 
extension would run over into the time of the next 
archon it would properly be decreed by him. The 
archon to fix the date must be the one who could 
prosecute delinquents. Ina case like this, where the 
time set lapped over into the new year, the old archon 
could not prosecute. The essay takes up in detail 
many points about the Attic Calendar and Attic law, 
and, in particular, the law and practice+in respect to 
‘terms’ (Fristlehre). The three essays ‘which 
occupy the most of the two hundred pages on Roman 
history and deal with the transition from the 
Republic to the Empire are the fruit of the same 
studies which resulted in the author’s ‘Geschichte 
der Denk-und Glaubensfreiheit im erster Jahrhun- 
dert.’ They discuss respectively: ‘ Der Verfall der 
Volksrechte in Rom unter den ersten Kaisern,’ 
‘Das Zeitungswesen der Romer,’ and ‘Die 
Umbildung der rémischen Republik in die 
Monarchie.’ A fourth essay, much shorter, takes up 
‘Die Reformsbestrebungen des Kaisers Galba.’ The 
essay on Roman journalism is an exceedingly 
interesting piece of work. It is at once a study of a 
feature of Koman social and political life, and of the 
primary sources of the Roman historians. The 
analysis of the passages referring to the acta (usually 
called jrouvjuara by Dio) shows a remarkable range 
of contents, and we are led to believe that if printing 
could have been invented at that time journalism 
would have forthwith sprung up full armed. The 
tone of this Roman ‘Days Doings’ (the full title 
was probably ‘‘ Acta populi Romani diurna” ) was 
surprisingly modern. We find it serving as a Court 
Journal, reporting Livia’s receptions, or the presence 
of Commodus at the games; as an ‘inspired’ or 
‘reptile’ press, used by the emperor to create 
public opinion against political opponents; as an 
official publication like Court Reports, the 
Congressional Record, or better, the old Moniteur ; 
even as a Chronique Scandaleuse under imperial 
patronage. Inthe Acta were recorded burials, local 
ordinances, descriptions of buildings, remarkable 
natural phenomena, strange accidents, anecdotes, 
executions, and ‘personals’ e.g. births, deaths, 
marriages, divorces, etc. among the higher classes. 
That there was withal a strict censorship in force 
under the Empire goes without saying. The essay on 
the transformation of the republic into a monarchy is 
a study of great interest and suggestiveness. It 
shows that Schmidt was not only a learned scholar, 
but also an historian of philosophic grasp. As one 
reads the analysis of the political movement of the 
times, many modern parallels spring to mind, and 
one cannot rise from this essay without being more 
deeply impressed not so much with the modernness 
of ancient history, as with the ancientness of much of 
modern history. 

Prof. Riihl deserves great credit for the judgment 
and skill with which he has edited the volume. 

Epwarp G. Bourne. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Entwickelungsgeschichte des substantivier- 
ten Infinitivs, von Dr. Franz Birk EIN (Stu- 
ber, 1888: 109 pp.). 4 Mk. 

Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der limitation 
im Griechischen, von Dr. L. Gri NENWALD (Stu- 
ber, 1888: 37pp.). Mk. 1.80 

THESE volumes belong to a series edited by M. Schanz 

(Beitrdge zur historischen Syntax der Griechischen 
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Sprache), and consist of statistical examinations of 
certain uses of the Infinitive. ‘The results arrived at 
are not of startling novelty, but both works contain 
full digests of instances which will be found useful 
by grammarians and editors. —Dr. Birklein traces the 
development of the substantival use of the infinitive 
from Homer to Xenophon. In Homer and Hesiod 
we find the bare infinitive (present) as subject, c.g. « 
73 ob yap mot Suis eotl KomCéuev odd droméumesy (into 
the origin of this construction Dr. Birklein does not 
enter: cf. Monro Hom. Gram. p. 157), but not the 
infin. with 7é (in v 52 analogy points to 7é being the 
demonstrative pronoun). Pindar and the lyric poets 
have the infin. with 7é, but not with rod, rg. In 
certain (later?) plays of Aeschylus (Agam., Swppl., 
Prom.) we find occasional instances of rod, rg, with 
infin. (5 in all). In Thucydides, the orators, Plato 
and Xenophon this use is fully developed, the infini- 
tive phrase or clause being treated exactly on the 
same footing as a noun. Incidentally the author 
finds occasion to defend the MS. reading rod wh with 
infin, dependent on a verb of ‘hindering’ or ‘remov- 
ing’ in a number of passages (¢.g. Herod. I. 86, Thue. 
I. 76, 2, Demosth. 28, 149, Plat. Laws 637¢, Xen. 
Cyr. II. 4, 23) which have been altered by Hertlein 
and Dindorf on the ground that the construction is 
illogical: Dr. Birklein might have supported his 
contention by comparing the Latin constructions 
cave ne facias and cave facias, which are precisely 
equivalent. 

Dr. Griinenwald discusses the ‘infinitive of limita- 
tion’ (e.g. in éxdy elvat, dAtyou Seiv, Td emi opis elva, 
7) vov elvot, eixdoat, ovuBddAew, akovom, ideiy, 
eldévai, ws mos eimeiv, ws eimeiv, eimeiv), maintaining 
that this use of the infin. is analogous to an accusa- 
tive of limitation : so too in such phrases as 6Alyo 
éoptv duivew, ‘we are few as to audver.’ All such 
infinitives serve to limit a thought or the form in 
which a thought is expressed. The author does not 
deny that historically the infinitive is a dative (or 
locative: cf. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, p. 
93) of a nomen actionis ; but he holds that in the 
above-mentioned use it is felt as an adverbial accu- 
sative, and that when dependent on a verb like (yr, 
divaua, &e., it is felt as ‘eine unmittelbare Ergiinz- 
ung zum Verbum.’ In drawing this general distinc- 
tion between the historical origin of a form and its 
function in a certain usage the author appears to be 
quite on the right lines ; but whether in function the 
‘limiting accus.’ is more nearly related to an accusa- 
tive of limitation or to the original dative meaning 
of the infinitive (a4udvew ‘with a view to dudvev’) is 
a point on which it is more difficult to pronounce : in 
favour of the view that in (n7@ pmetoOa, Sivauc 
rotjoa the infinitive is most simply regarded as an 
object, a good deal might be said. Why does not 
Dr. Griinenwald use the term ‘object’ instead of 
‘accusative’ when maintaining this point? ‘ Accu- 
sative’ is a term denoting a form, and cannot be 
properly applied to the Greek infinitive. In the 
course of the investigation reasons are given for 
holding with Madvig and a minority of German 
grammarians that in 7d viv eivat, 7d does not go with 
clvat, but that efva: is added to the phrase 7d viv: in 
oAlyov Seiv analogy points to deiv being an infinitive, 
not a participle as maintained by Usener and others. 

E, A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
Latin Lyric Verse Composition. By J. H. 
Lupron. Macmillan and Co. 33. 


Tuls little book must be regarded chiefly as a school 
book, and secondarily as a collection of modern 
lyrics. From the first point of view there is one 
unqualified ground of commendation: the transla- 
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tions are almost always elegant and poetical ; but 
this necessitates an excessive amount of help, which 
might have been avoided if the English were balder. 
This is however a fault, if a fault, on the right side. 
But then is this real training in the art of writing 
lyrics, which we will assume, though it is a large 
assumption, to be an art attainable in this over- 


crowded age by advanced scholars? I venture to 
think this would be far better taught by original 
exercises unfettered by the exigencies of translation, 
and there are very few of these in Mr. Lupton’s book. 
The late Mr. Munro is credibly reported to have said 
that the only lyrics since Horace are to be found in 
Lueretilis, a book composed for the use of Eton boys. 
These are in no instance translations, nor are they, 
as is too often the case with modern lyrics, mere 
centos of Horatian phrases. Whether they bear out 
Mr. Munro’s high eulogium any one may judge by 
ordering the key. In Mr. Lupton’s collection are 
pieces of various merit, but few absolutely faultless. 
Some of the best are the Asclepiads at the end of the 
book, though the rule he lays down for the Pherecratean 
verse, that it must end with a long syllable, is four 
times violated. Mr, Lupton is a purist in language, 
and protests against the intrusion of the silver age in 
the Horatian lyric. As however most of the exercises 
are the work of other pens, he is unable to exclude 
offenders. So we find ‘ profligere,’ ‘dulcisonus,’ 
‘ suavisonus,’ ‘ blandiloquus,’ ‘alescere,’ ‘ mellitior,’ 
‘calyx,’ ‘expandere,’ ‘aeva,’ ‘ caelos,’ ‘hymnus’ ; 
‘terrenus amor’ is hardly justified by ‘terrenum 
equitem’; and ‘bees’ must have had a sheepish 
sound to a Roman ear. ‘Ast,’ a word disallowed 
by Mr. Lupton, also occurs, and he has himself 
written ‘audivi’ in despite of his own canon, when 
‘audii’ would have served his purpose as well. The 
use of ‘gremium’ for ‘the heart’ has been long 
exploded. ‘Senilis’ is strangely used for ‘senex’ 
three times in a translation from a chorus of Euri- 
pides. 

But the line laid down by Mr. Lupton is too hard 
and fast ; in many cases a well-trained ear with care- 
ful study may be trusted to decide whether a given 
word is or is not admissible, that is, whether Horace 
would have used it if he had wanted it. 

There is a false print, ‘negante’ for 
Ex. 10, and presumably an omission: ‘sophia (en !) 
recenti’ in Ex. 30. Twice the abl. of the compara- 
tive in -i- occurs, a form wholly unknown to the 
golden age. 

Some grammatical points require attention. Unless 
the ordinary doctrine of the sequence of tenses has 
been completely upset by recent investigations, what 
is to be said for (16)— 


Vindicet divam sibi quisque munus, 
mente quae surgunt prohibente nullo ut 
verba referret. 


oe es 
negantl’ in 


The subjunctive with ‘dum’ is scarcely defensible in 
Exx, 5, 32, 51. que—et, Exx. 21, 22, is at least very 
rare, Can ‘suscitet cordi’ mean ‘awaken in my 
heart,’ and ‘mihi morereris’ ‘die for me’? ‘triste 
mane oritur’ is not admissible, ‘mane’ being almost 
always used as an adverb; never with a distinctive 
epithet such as ‘triste’ and never with any verb but 
‘sum.’ ‘benignis suppliciis’ can hardly mean 
‘kindly punishments,’ or ‘lubens funus’ ‘a volun- 
tary death.’ But strangest of all is ‘quando’ in the 
sense of ‘ whenever,’ Ex. 45. 

Again, how all-important is the order of words, 
What is to be made of— 


docuitque chartis 
prudens honestum prava loqueutibus 
servare tortum, 
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amota terrae tantus amor fugae 
desideranti. 


quicquid amabile 
fallebat, ut quondam vagantis, 
sponte redit, simulacra somni. 


Such criticisms as the above are not intended as 
specimens of the lyrics, many of which are admirable ; 
but, as the book is intended mainly to teach boys, 
nothing should be admitted which is not unexception- 
able, and a lyric, like a sonnet, ought to be a per- 
fectly polished gem. There is no excuse for nodding. 

E. D. Srone. 


The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages 
compared with that of the Modern Languz.- 
ges. By Henri WEIL. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by Cuartes W. Super, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of the Ohio University. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1887. Pp. 114. 5s. 


PRESIDENT Super has rendered a genuine service to 
classical scholarship by translating this essay, written 
originally for the doctorate (1844), and given to the 
public in two subsequent editions (1869, 1879). 

In the modern languages the order of words is so 
largely determined by the grammatical construction 
that the course of thought, especially in prose, is 
often disturbed by its dependence on the syntactical 
arrangement ; divers shifts and inversions are needed 
to preserve a natural sequence of ideas: in short, 
these languages are not free, there is a tyranny of the 
analytic method, of the so-called ‘logical order.’ But 
the Latin and the Greek are free languages, the spirit- 
ual movement is independent of the syntactical 
movement, thought flows clear and unimpeded, ideas 
assert their rightful precedence, and all the powers of 
oral expression attain to full and perfect exercise. 
Such is the author’s thesis: the statement of an 
obvious truth, to be sure, but forming the ground- 
work for a systematic development of principles that 
are often enough ignored and disregarded in spite of 
their cardinal importance. The reader attends with 
growing interest as the subject is unfolded step by 
step—the natural order of words, the pathetic order, 
the period, descending and ascending construction, 
rhetorical accent, the repose of emphasis: a treat- 
ment at once concise and far-reaching, and unincum- 
bered by superfluous learning. 

It is easy to anticipate the familiar corollaries that 
spring from such a theme, but they seem to gain 
renewed force as our author evolves and illustrates 
them. ‘In translating from one language to another, 
if it is not possible to imitate at the same time the 
syntax of the original and the order of the words, re- 
tain the order of the words and disregard the gram- 
matical relations.” And again: ‘The great secret of 
a good translation is to find forms of expression which 
will allow the translator to adopt into a foreign idiom 
the order of words which is found in the original.’ 
In Dariwm vicit Alexander (‘ Darius was conquered 
by Alexander’), something is said about Darius, not 
about Alexander. Alexander is, to be sure, the 
grammatical subject of vicit, but what of that? The 
consciousness must not be allowed to dwell on the 
grammatical relations; they are the postulates of 
speech, grammar is the sine qua non of intelligibility, 
and for that reason can be left to take care of itself 
where intelligent beings are concerned. Aapelov cal 
Mapvodridos yiyvovra maides do (‘ Darius and Pary- 
satis had two sons’): the sentence begins with a 
genitive case, but what of it? The function of the 
genitive was not burdening the mind of Xenophon 
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when he began his story, and the function of the 
genitive is not to be flourished in the face of the 
learner as if it were something grand and awful, 
Far more significant is the arrangement. with its har- 
monious effects and concomitants. The grammatical 
construction, the analytic principle is constantly 
pulling the learner in the wrong direction, diverting 
him from the path and blinding him to that which 
above all things he needs to see. In order to clear 
the way for him, to encourage and inspire him, you 
must bear as constantly toward the opposite pole, 
Early positive instruction in languages should always 
be synthetic: the analytical part is negative. You 
do not want your boy or girl to be grammatical 
(heaven forbid!), but only not to be ungrammatical, 
What he needs to be instructed in is the concrete: 
the combined effect and force of what he reads and 
writes. Recite to him whole masses of sonorous 
Latin and Greek ; make him read the same aloud to 
you in the same way. Let him learn choice passages 
by heart ; give him a chance to acquire a wide and 
discriminating vocabulary ; set him to writing Greek 
and Latin in imitation of the models daily presented 
to his ear; guide him to express ideas, however 
simple, with clearness, euphony and energy. Such 
are the lessons we draw from Professor Weil’s 
thoughtful and interesting work. 

The translation, in the main well done, is at some 
points not satisfactory. A passage on p. 47 is ren- 
dered wholly unintelligible by an ambiguous thrice- 
occurring 7 Another awkward ambiguity in the 
last four words of p. 61 might have been avoided 
without sacrificing the order of words illustrated, but 
the example is not suited for translation, and should 
have been given in the original French. The Greek 
and Latin illustrative passages when translated at all 
should have been translated in accordance with the 
doctrine inculeated by the essay itself, but this has 
not always been done. The words on p. 71, roy eis 
Thy xopnylay Samavayra ovK eis Thy abthy tatw Sei 
7i0éva TE TOD Xopod SidacxddAw (he who bears the ex- 
pense of the representation ought not to be put in 
the same rank, &c.), are turned as follows: ‘it is not 
necessary that we should put in the same rank him 
who bears the expense of the representation,’ &c.— 
bungling and false for the French (‘i ne faut pas 
mettre,’ &c.) as for the Greek. The version given for 
the last example on p.,65 is both obscure and wrong. 
Of misprints there are a great many in the Greek 
text, not many in the Latin and the French, sciendam 
p. 18, soceram p. 27, ow p. 74, furtam p. 79, appi- 
dum twice p. 113. On p. 27, by an oversight in 
copying apparently, the French text of the dis 
approved version from Horace is appended to the 
English that represents the approved version. 

As regards the Notes, whether the author’s own or 
those added by the translator, any debatable points 
which they happen to touch involve nothing that in 
the least affects the validity of the main thesis ; they 
are judiciously put at the ends of the several chapters 
so that it is left to the reader to use them or not, as 
he may find it expedient. Isaac Fiace. 
Cornell University. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language by E. A. 


AnpreEws and 8, Sropparp. Revised by HENRY 
PREBLE of Harvard University. Boston. U. S. A. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. $1.12. 


THE ideal Latin grammar has not yet appeared, but 
such approaches have been made to a satisfactory 
standard that the credentials of any new comer are 
sure to be closely scanned. While a hearty weleome 
awaits any work that is the outcome of an inside an 

comprehensive grasp of Latin usages and that takes 
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due notice of the historic and cognate relations of the 
language, a mere revamping of an antiquated or 
obsolescent book or a mosaic of existing manuals 
hardly has a raison d'étie. 

When Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar appeared, 
now more than fifty years ago, it was distinctly 
superior to any kindred work to which American 
students had easy access and, after its revision in 
1857, it was still for some time almost alone and 
unchallenged. Meanwhile not only have substantial 
advances been made in nearly every department of 
Latin scholarship, but new views have arisen as to 
the scope of a manual grammar. _Few teachers now 
largely occupy their pupils with the vast multitude 
of details, the minute subdivision of constructive 
theories, and the deadening lists of exceptions to rules, 
which characterized the earlier grammars. Grain- 
matical minutiae are much less treated as an end in 
themselves: the object is rather to get on, and 
intelligently to study the literature—not primarily as 
a verification of any grammarian’s dicta, but as the 
expression and revelation of a wonderful civilization. 

For those who still believe in the old method, 
Professor Preble has spoiled Andrews and Stoddart’s 
Grammar by his free contraction, expansion, and 
rearrangement of the original, and by his insertion 
of modern matter. On the other hand we do not 
feel that he has brought the book up to the level of 
two or three current manuals. 

The prominent facts of the language are in this 
revision somewhat relieved of their former mechanical 
statement, but there is slight suggestiveness toward 
an insight into the genesis and logic of constructions. 
Thus, no attempt is made to grapple with and explain 
such genuine Latinisms as the ablative absolute, the 
historical infinitive, indirect narrative, and the ger- 
undial usages. The philology of the book is scrappy 
and inconclusive. There are glib references (§287) to 
the ‘ parent language,’ but nowhere is there a synop- 
tical or other sketch of the relations between Latin 
and its congeners, We are tantalizingly told ($403) 
that ‘it has been a common theory that the original 
use of the ablative was to denote separation, but that 
the better opinion is that such isnot the case.’ Later 
on (§415) it is asserted that ‘the ablative of separ- 
ation is a variety of the ablative of specification.’ 
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The editor calls special attention to his chapter on 
Word-Formation, but the treatment seems to us far 
less clear and scientific than in the corresponding 
sections of Greenough or Roby. 

There are still somany unsolved problems in Latin 
syntax that here, certainly, dogmatism is out of 
place. We doubt if any scholars can accept Professor 
Preble’s view of the genitive with interest (§368), or 
with words of fulness (§409 a), or the ablative with 
opus (§417), or the dative of the agent (§383 d). 

More than anywhere else the reviser claims 
originality for his theory as to the order of words in 
Latin ; but, as he frankly states (§599) that it would 
‘take too much space to set forth the reasons for his 
opinion,’ we are left to his ipse dixit. After carefully 
going through his examples and statements we must 
still believe that there were heroes before Agememnon. 
Asa general rule it may be admitted—particularly 
for the extremes of a Latin sentence—that the order 
of words was largely determined by the degree of 
emphasis. But ina very large part of Latin litera- 
ture we cannot feel—and probably the Romans them- 
selves did not feel—any such diminuendo scale of 
emphasis as Professor Preble assumes. He carries 
the principle so far that it becomes over-rigid and 
forced ; it leaves too little play for the natural 
elasticity of an inflected language; it ignores the 
unmistakable differences in different authors sand 
periods ; it takes too little account of euphony, 
chiasm, alliteration, and other more subtle devices 
of the Roman stylists ; it disregards the free and often 
interlocked order of metrical composition. 

The marking of long vowels throughout the 
grammar is a commendable feature, though the 
proof-reading has here been carelessly done. We 
have noticed, among other slips, sérénus, semita, 
nobis, qualis, manum. 

It is refreshing to find that Professor Preble ignores 
entirely the ‘ English method’ of pronouncing Latin. 
It is certainly a reproach that this method is still 
advocated by some of the responsible guardians of 
Latin scholarship, The method ought long since to 
have followed the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
into the limbo of unscientific curiosities. 

Tracy PEck. 
Yale University. 





A LAST WORD. 


I have but a few words to add in reference 
to Mr. Wilson’s attempt at replying to my 
criticisms. I am in no wise concerned, as I 
have already said, with his opinion of my 
scholarship and philosophy, but only with 
his imputations of mala fides. I therefore 
refrain from all comment on his remarks, 
except as regards the point which he puts 
forward as a test question between himself 
and me and which beyond doubt answers 
that purpose admirably. 

In attempting to justify his assertion that 
I attack Martin in a certain passage, he 
quotes part of my animadversions upon the 
contrary motion which, as is commonly 
thought, Plato assigns to Venus and Mercury. 


This is no theory of Martin’s, but a popular 
and obvious interpretation of Plato’s words, 
which Martin repeats, presumably because 
he saw nothing better for it, but to which he 


urges the gravest objection. The passage 
cited from my note strongly emphasises 
the objection which Martin felt, and which 
any one must feel, to this astronomical 
hypothesis, and simply amplifies a sentence 
in the very same note, which is this: ‘ Now, 
as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 
motion is flagrantly inadequate to account 
for those facts.’ The ‘ attack upon Martin’ 
is actually and expressly an argument on 
Martin’s side. 

Now Mr. Wilson either saw this or he 
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did not: the inference in either case need 
not be precisely specified. He may then 
write a pamphlet, or (as perhaps his style 
would lead us to expect) a stout quarto, 
without being troubled by any more observ- 


ations on my part. Far be it from me to 
interfere with this austere moralist in the 
execution of what he ‘conceives a public 
duty.’ 

R. D. ArcHer-Hinp, 


NOTES. 


On Jl, XI. 306, and Hor. Od. I. 7. 15. 


ws badre vépea Zéepupos otupedlin 
apyeorao Né-7o10, Babeln AalAam. TUTTwY 


On this Mr. Leal says ‘apyeorao as & 334, From 
its use here it may perhaps mean ‘ bringing bright 
white clouds :” it can hardly be compared with the 
allus notus of Horace which deterget nubila caelo.’ 
It appears to me there are two ways out of the slight 
difficulty : (1) to say with Paley that apyeorqs means 
‘clearing’ (a sense which it certainly had in later 
times) and that it is a ‘standing epithet’ of Néros. 
The fact that the epithet is peculiarly inapplicable 
is no objection, as we find e.g. O 371 Nestor in the 
daylight raising his hands eis ovpavdy aorepdevta, ¥ 
304 the horses of Antilochus are abmod_es though in 
310 Nestor calls them Bdpiioro: Oeiew, ¢ 26 clothes 
that want washing are called ovyaAdevra, and I do not 
doubt that soporiferumque papaver in Aen. IV. 486 
is to be thus explained viz. as a standing epithet 
which happens to be singularly inappropriate to the 
context. But this explanation is not one to be adopt- 
ed without necessity and it is really, as I try to show 
below, inconsistent with Horace. (2) ’Apyeorhs how- 
ever in Homer certainly appears to have the sense given 
to it by Mr. Leaf (and by Mr. Monro) and in this case I 
think it may be maintained that the inconsistency 
with Horace is only apparent and not real. Horace’s 
words are Albus ut obscwro deterget nubila caelo Sacpe 
Notus, neque parturit imbres Perpetuo, of which the 
lesson is, as Mr. Wickham says, ‘ the very same wind 
which brings the clouds will presently clear them.’ 
Notus wswally brings rain (and therefore ‘clearing’ 
van hardly be a standing epithet of it) but sometimes 
shows itself in the character of ‘ clearing’ and is then 
called ‘albus’ and in Greek Aevadvotos. Albus is not 
an epithet but is almost predicative. In later writers 
*Apyeorns (paroxytone) is the name of a wind, in Hes. 
Theog. 379, 380, an easterly wind nearly equivalent 
to Hurus, but in other writers a north-west wind, 
ef. Ap. Rh, ii. 961 and Plin. V.H, ii. § 119, who fol- 
lows Aristotle in his description. 

R. C. SEATON. 


* * 
* 


Evririwes, Hippolytus 1. 32. 


kal mply wev édOeiy rhvde yiv TporCnviar, 
30 mwérpay rap’ abrhy TadAdbos kardyiov 
vis THode vaby Kimpidos éyxabeioaro, 
épao’ epwr’ ExSnAov ‘InmodAvTe F em 
7d Aormdy wvduaer Spicba Oedv. 
éme) 5t Onoeds Kexpomiay Aclre: xOdva, 
placpa pevywv aluatos MadAayridar, 
kal tThvde obvy Sduapt vavoroAe? xOdva, 
évavolay Exdnuov aivéoas puyhy, 
évravba 5h orévovoa KaxmemAnynern 
Kévtpots Epwros y TdAauw’ &mdrAAUTAL 
40) ovyi: K.7.A. 


In line 32 the MSS. vary between &dnAov and 
&cdnuov. From a critical point of view it is evident 
that neither the one nor the other can be right, 
%c5ndor is too simple for any one to think of changing 
it to &Snuov, while &dnuor itself clearly comes from 
1, 37. Aphrodite is comparing Phaedra’s behaviour 
at Athens with her different behaviour at Troezen, 
and it is clear that the original word, which scribes 
have replaced by &xSnAov or ekdnuov, described a 
phase of passion, with which the sighs and love-pains 
of 1l. 38 sqgg. are contrasted. I read therefore with 
tolerable certainty 

epac’ épw0’ ExnrAov 

€xndos, calm, is a most suitable word to describe a 
love that knows neither violent delights nor violent 
sorrows, and it is sufficiently uncommon in iambic 
trimeters to have been misread by one scribe as &d- 
Aov and altered by another to &dnuov, suggested by 
guyhy exdnuor a few lines below. 

J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


Evririwes, Medea, 511. 


Tolyap me ToAAGts pakaplav ‘EAAnvldwv 
ZOnnas avr) Tavde* Oavpacroy dé ce 
511 éxw réow nal miogtdy h Tddaw eyd, KTA. 


Mr. Verrall’s note on mordéyv is as follews :— 

‘This word hardly fits the context, which points 
to something nearer in sense to @avyaordy, and as 
the grammarian Alexander gives the quotation ceuydy 
for mordy (Walz. p.,451) Nauck conjectured cerriy, 
but this form can hardly have been in common use 
and correction is not absolutely necessary, so 
(following Prinz) I have kept the text.’ 

The text is certainly right. The apparent unfitness 
of the word in the context disappears if we recognize 
that Euripides is playing on the double sense of 
matds (a. melOw, B. rivw), mords from miyw occurs 
in the Prometheus 1. 480 ; morixéds, ‘ liquid,’ in the 
New Testament. Medea suggests the comparison of 
Jason to a draught, réowv, distasteful to drink. 

Mr. H. Macnaghten’s excellent emendation in 
Helena, 297, put forward in a late number of the 
Classical Review (p. 72) furnishes a parallel to the play 
on méots. 

I have noticed two other passages in the Medea, 
where the poet scems to be ‘using words in a double 
sense, or rather suggesting a sense other than the 
obvious one. (1) 1. 279 xoix éorw &rns edmpdcooros 
€<Baois, where the metaphor is from a storm at sea. 
&rns éxBacis Mr. Verrall renders by ‘storm- 
landing,’ but he does not observe Euripides probably 
intended to suggest &w, &qusas the derivation of &n. 
(2) In the difficult lines 106-108 djA0v & adpxiis 
eEatpduevov védos oiuwyhs as Tax’ avdwer pelCovr upg, 
it seems possible that either the etymon of éupds 
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(Lat. fumus,i compare Ovpiay), or perhaps actually 
an archaic use of the word in the sense of smoke, 


was in the poet’s mind. 
J. B. Bury. 


PrauTINA, Mostellaria, iii. 2, line 803 sgqg.—The 
lays upon certain words in this passage, noted by 
Mtr Strong in the Feb. issue of the Classical Review, 
seem on the whole forced and very doubtful. 

His first conjecture that in the line ‘ante aedes 
vestibulum et ambulacrum quoiusmodi’ there may 
well lurk some dowble entente like ‘scarecrow and 
walking gentlemen ’ is unacceptable. What relation 
is there between the Latin words and these conjec- 
tural ideas, which could have caused the latter to 
arise in the minds of the spectators? Nor does it 
seem to me that we are warranted in inferring from 
the line ‘Age specta, postes quoiusmodi! Quanta 
firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine’-—that Plautus 
means to say, ‘look at these blockheads ! how impos- 
sible and howstupid !’ Neither ‘ crassus’ nor ‘ cras- 
situdo’ are used by Plautus with any such derived 
meaning ; the only place where ‘ crassus’ occurs with 
another meaning than the literal one, ‘thick’ or 
‘heavy,’ being in the Rudens, 3, 5, 53, where we find 
‘crasso infortunio’ which Lambinus explains ‘ quod 
crassae hae clavae tibidabunt.’ ‘ Firmitas’ is never, 
so far as I have been able to discover, used with any 
such disparaging idea implied, and would not suggest 
it to the audience. The illustration from Ovid cer- 
tainly involves an unnatural interpretation of that 
passage. Mr. Strong’s taking excisos as the partici- 
ple of exscindere relieves any one from the necessity 
of examining his arguments in that paragraph, and in 
the last paragraph he fails to note the function of the 
gerundive. 

SAMUEL B. PLATNER. 
Adelbert College. 


* * 
* 


(766—770.) 

Nostrapte culpa facimus ut malis expediat esse, 

dum nimium dici nos bonos studemus et benignos. 

Ita fugias ne practer casam, quod aiunt. Nonne id 
sat erat, 

accipere ab illo injuriam? etiam argentumst ultro 
objectum, 

ut sit qui vivat, dum aliud aliquid flagiti conficiat. 


TereNcr, Phorm. V. i. (ii.) 1—. 


‘We have only ourselves to blame and our excessive 
eagerness to be called kind and liberal, that it pays 
mea to be villains. What saith the proverb? ... 
Wasn’t it enough to be wronged by the scoundrel ? 
we even gave him money into the bargain to live on 
while he’s hatching another piece of mischief.’ 

Ican nowhere find a tolerable explanation of the 
proverb in italics. Even Gronovius’, which alone 
gives anything like sense, is put out of court by his 
rendering casam as villam domini. The commentators 
seem to have fettered themselves by assuming that 
another fugias must be understood after casam. But 
Cicero’s letters are alone sufficient to prove how pro- 
verbial sayings are docked ; pdoi ris [hv Exaoros eideln 
texvqy, Ar. Vesp. 1422], unde diknv, radbréuarov juav, 
and a score of other examples will at once occur. So 
We may understand what we please to make the pro- 
verb yield the required sense. That sense seems to 
be, ‘Don’t throw good money after bad.’ So I would 
suggest that some such phrase as animam projicias 


completed the proverb. ‘So cut and run, that you 
may not lose your life as well as (besides) your hut.— 
The first loss is best.’ 

Thengh this proposal may not find acceptance, it 
will perhaps suggest to scholars a fresh mode of 
attacking a problem that has certainly baffled all the 
methods hitherto attempted. 

P. SANDFORD. 


* * 
* 


CicERo, Alticus xiii. 30, 1.—Ciceronis epistolam 
tibi remisi. O te ferreum qui illis periculis non mov- 
eris. Me quoque accusat. Eam_ tibi epistolam 
misissem. Nam illam alteram de rebus gestis eodem 
exemplo puto. 

There seems to be no satisfactory explanation of 
the subjunctive misissem. Boot says ‘I should have 
sent the letter in which young Quintus accuses me to 
you, unless you had sent a similar one to me. 
Now there is no need. For all the rest of the con- 
tents of his letter you must know are the same as he 
has written to you.’ But besides the harshness of 
the ellipse, Boot has to read ila altera and puta. 
The whole section makes one think that an epistolary 
perfect is required. Perhaps the original reading was 
Lam epistolam tibi MIst SEMISSEM ‘I send you half 
of that letter (in which he accuses me) ; for the other 
half about his exploits I think is an exact copy of the 
letter he wrote to you.’ For epistolam semissem com- 
pare Petron 64. 6 panemque semissem ponebat super to- 
rum. We can suppose that semissem was written 
ssem for s is a common abbreviation for semis. 

L. C. Purser. 


* * 
* 


Circ. Ep. ad Atticum, 1. 14. 3.—Proximus Pompeio 
sedebam : intellexi hominem moveri, [utrum] Crassum 
inire eam gratiam, quam ipse praetermisisset, an esse 
tantas res nostras quae tam libenti senatu laudaren- 
tur, ab eo praesertim, qui mihi laudem illam eo minus 
deberet, quod meis omnibus literis in Pompeiana 
laude perstrictusesset. The text is that of Wesenberg, 
who gives the different MSS. readings as follows : 
moveri [utrum] Cr. (W.);m., u. Cr. marg., M. ; vulgo, 
m. verum Cr. M. ; m. incertum utrum Cr. (W.)? Most 
editors give the same text but do not think it neces- 
sary to bracket utrum. Now the facts about the pas- 
sage are these: It contains a construction absolutely 
without parallel in all Latin, yet the difficulty is 
wholly ignored not only by all editors but also by every 
Grammar except those of Kuhner and Kruger. In these 
two passages from Livy are quoted, which however 
do not throw any light upon the present passage. If 
then utrum is retained we can only mark the difficulty 
and suppose that Cicero is responsible for a piece of 
unpardonably careless writing. But utrum need not 
be retained. The sentence has then only to be punc- 
tuated differently and we get the following—Intellexi 
hominem moveri Crassum inire eam gratiam quam 
ipse praetermisisset. An esse tantas res nostras quae 
tam libenti senatu laudarentur ete. ‘I saw that 
Pompey was troubled at Crassus’ establishing a claim 
for gratitude which he had failed to secure. Could 
it be that my exploits were so great etc.?’ In this 
case the words an esse etc. give the thought that 
passed through Pompey’s mind. Can it be, he 
thought to himself, that Cicero’s exploits are really 
so great ? 

Huci MAcNAGHTEN. 


* * 
x 
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Horace, Epistles I. i. 70-75. 


Quodsi me populus Romanus forte roget, cur 
Non ut porticibus, sic judiciis fruar isdem, 

Nec sequar aut fugiam quae diligit ipse vel odit, 
Olim quod volpes aegroto cauta leoni 
Respondit, referam : Quia me vestigia terrent, 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum. 


This passage is usually understood to mean that 
Horace is afraid to follow the people because such a 
path would lead him to destruction, But this is 
quite out of keeping with what follows. Horace asks 
‘Quid sequar aut quem ?’ and the next twenty lines 
are devoted to showing the great variety of pursuits 
and tastes to be found among the Roman people. 
Would it not be better to read a note of interrogation 
after retrorsum? The passage will then signify :- 
‘In case the Roman people should ask me why I do 
not follow them, can I use the well-known answer of 
the fox, and say that I am afraid because the foot- 
steps all point in the one direction? No: quite the 
contrary; what troubles me is that they all go 
different ways.’ H. 8. McInrosu. 


* * 
* 


Hor. Carm. III. 30.—The translation of the word 
situ given in the March number of the Classical 
Review has Nauck’s authority in its favour ; see his 
edition of the Odes and Epodes, Leipzig, 1885. 

‘So bildet regali mit situ = squalore ein Oxymoron, 
wofiir wir umgekehrt sagen die verwitterte Herr- 
lichkeit—d. i. die mit dem Schmutz des Alters tiber- 
zogenen Prachtbauten—der Pyramiden. Auch squa- 
lore obductae waren diese noch immer regales. 

F. E. Rocxwoop, 
Bucknell University. 
* * 
* 


‘PsEUDO-AUGUSTINE’ ON THE APOCALYPSE.—In 
the Appendix to the second volume of the Benedic- 
tine Augustine, col. 159 &c., an anonymous ‘ Expositio 
in Apocalypsim B. Johannis’ is printed, which, the 
editors say, is largely borrowed from Primasius and 
Bede. It consists, in the printed form, of nineteen 
Homilies and preserves a rather interesting text of 
the Apocalypse. The only MS. authority specially 
named by the Benedictine editors is a certain MS. 
which then belonged to the Abbey of St. Peter at 
Chartres. The MS. numbered H. 6 in the Library of 
St. John’s College Cambridge contains this commen- 
tary, which is there headed by the author’s name — 
Gennadius of Marseilles. As I have not met with the 
identification elsewhere, I will give a short account of 
the MS. which contains it. It is in large 8vo., size 
103in. x 7}, with 21 lines to a page, of late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century, in an English hand. The 
contents are: a. Four fine full-page outline drawings. 
1. A nimbed bearded saint mending his pen. 2. St. 
John the Evangelist throned, full-face, and vested as 
a Bishop. The scribe at his feet. 3. The seven 
candlesticks, and the seven churches conventionally 
represented, 4. The Christ of the Apocalypse, seated. 

B. Bede on the Apocalypse. 

y. ‘Incipit tractatus Gennadii presbiteri Massilie 
de mille annis et de apocalypsi beati Johannis.’ 

5. Folcard’s Life of St. Botolph. 

e. Ambrose de laude jejunii mutilated at end. Gen- 
nadius mentions a tract under the name given in the 
MS. in his own list of his works (De Vir. Iilustr.). 
Is this commentary really his? It contains hardly 
any note of time : in Hom. x. he says ‘ Utique habent 
potestatem haeretici, sed praecipue Ariani.’ The 
meng of the thousand years is only very cursorily 

ealt with; and judging from this and from the 
homiletical form of the work, Dr. Hort has suggested 


the doubt whether our treatise could correctly be de. 
scribed as a work ‘on the Thousand Years and the 
Revelation of John.’ I should be very glad if some 
one who is familiar with the Latin commentators on 
the Apocalypse would say if the attribution in the 
St. John’s copy is one frequently met with in MSS, 
and if there is any probability of its being correct, 
Of course, if it is, Gennadius must be put down as 
the source of Bede and Primasius. <A good deal of 
matter, especially in the earlier parts of the commen. 
tary is drawn from the work attributed to Victorinus 
of Pettaw, and printed in the Bibliothecae Veterwm 
Patrum. 

It is to be noted that Gennadius speaks of ‘ tractatus 
de mille annis et de Apocalypsi beati Johannis’ in 
the plural. There is a possibility, then, that this 
commentary may be the latter tract, while that on 
the Millennium has disappeared. 

As to the text of the treatise given in this MS., it 
agrees for the most part with the variants quoted 
from ‘ MSS.’ or MS. ‘ Petrensis’ by the Benedictines, 
It leaves out the excerpts from Ambrosius Autpertus 
and has the lacuna at the end of Hom. xvi. and 
beginning of Hom. xvii. thus making the work con- 
sist of eighteen and not nineteen Homilies. There 
are indications that this copy was made from an uncial 
archetype, and that some of the leaves in this latter 
were displaced. MontraGuE Ruopes JAmus, 

* 
* 

ARFANI.—This word occurs in the history of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus in connexion with affairs in Britain 
A.D. 369 (xxviii. 3, 8, extracted Monuwmenta Hist. 
Britt. \.xxiv.) The areani appear to have been an in- 
telligence corps of the northern frontier of the prov- 
ince, and of old standing: ‘genus hominum a veteri- 
bus institutwm.’? Marcellinus says that he had 
already mentioned them under the reign of Constans ; 
but that part of his history is lost. He describes 
their duty, officiwm, as being ‘ut wltro citroque per 
longa spatia discurrentes vieinarwm — gentium 
strepitus nostris ducibus intimarent.’ Count Theo- 
dosius suppressed them for malversation. Does the 
word or name occur elsewhere? I cannot find it in 
Ducange or Bailey’s Facciolati or in any of Smith’s 
Dictionaries. J. H. Ramsay. 

* * 
r * 

ARREPHORIA (see p. 187).—In reply to Miss 
Harrison’s query in the April number of the Review, 
there seems to be no philological reason why ’Appnpdpia 
should not be connected with €poat or goat. apin- 
goes back to the weaker form of the Stem seen in 
Sanskrit vish-a-s, the Indo-Germanic form for both 
being probably *vys-d-s. Thence in Greek we 
might expect * Fapoo-, * Fappo- but (1) Fappnpépos: 
* Fappo-=@avarnpédpos : Odvaro-, both being formed 
after compounds from 4 stems, mxkhgopos, &c. 
Another explanation of the » would be (2) that it was 
borrowed from the cognate form €pon, or (8) that it 
represents original 4 if there was any object to be 
served by using the feminine stem. : 

To a certain extent this also supports the identifica- 
tion of &penv with vfshan (Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 27) in- 
stead of with rsha-bha-s (as Curtius, Gr. Et. 342.) 

< P. GILEs. 

P. $.—May a novice in archaeology enquire if the 
@npla in Theocritus II 67-8 have anything to do with 
religious observances of this kind, or whether the pas- 
sage really refers to an Alexandrian roprh of wil 
beasts, as the editors assume? Mr. H. T. Francis 
long ago compared the passage with Aristoph. Lysist. 
645-6 (Notes and Queries, 4th series, vol. il. is 7 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


II. 


Untin about twenty years ago, the expressions 
‘elassical education’ and ‘liberal education’ were in 
the United States universally regarded as synonymous. 
The student who aimed to obtain what was known as 
a liberal education was obliged to go through a 
course of study at college, in which Greek and Latin 
formed an essential part ; at the successful completion 
of this course he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. At the present time, however, although this 
degree is still looked upon as a sort of badge of a 
liberally educated person, the course of study which 
leads up to the degree is by no means prevailingly or 
even necessarily classical : in fact we hear much to- 
day of liberal education on a scientific basis, or upon 
the basis of the modern languages. The idea has 
gained acceptance that that which distinguishes 
liberal education from all other types of education is 
essentially the aim and methods of study rather than 
the things studied. And although this proper 
method and aim may with great success, perhaps 
with greatest success, be pursued when the Greek 
and Roman classics,constitute the main materials of 
study, it by no means follows that these subjects are 
essential in all schemes of liberal education. This 
changed conception has had an effect upon our 
colleges and schools which in some cases has been 
almost revolutionary: it has led to the reorganiza- 
tion of the programmes for the Bachelor’s degree, 
until at present there is no uniformity in this matter ; 
it has reached down and modified popular education. 
Although classical studies have continued, in most of 
our colleges, to maintain their honourable position, 
and still form an important part in the education of 
the great majority of students in our colleges (at least 
of candidates for the B.A. degree), they too have 
been affected by the change of attitude: put, after a 
fashion, upon the defensive, their work has greatly 
gained in precision, force, and strength, and their 
methods have improved. 

There are three distinctly marked stages in the 
course of classical studies as pursued among us: that 
of the ‘preparatory’ school, that of the college, and 
that of the university (‘ graduate’ department). At 
school the boy learns the rudiments of Greek and 
Latin grammar, and reads small portions of the easier 
authors ; at college his reading is extended, and he 
receives more or less instruction in various matters 
relating to Greek and Roman antiquity ; in the 
graduate department of the university, as a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, he makes a 
professional study of the more important branches of 
classical philology, and is trained to become an 
original investigator. It now remains for me to 
describe in outline the characteristic features of these 
three stages in the life of the classical student. 

The schools where the beginnings of a classical 
education are made are of several classes. Of the 
public ‘high’ schools, supported by the local authori- 
ties, not all furnish the rudiments of a classical 
education ; this is done by these schools only in the 
eastern states and in some of the larger cities.1_ In 


? The policy of our local communities with refer- 
ence to popular education is to provide instruction in 
the common English branches or the so-called prac- 
tical subjects, free of expense, for all children ; but 
not to go beyond this, For higher instruction, é.c. 
for the liberal education of limited numbers, private 


a few of our older communities, ancient institu- 
tions—as in Boston the Public Latin School—do this 
work, but as a rule, with the exceptions cited above, 
the beginner in classical studies must obtain his in- 
struction at private institutions, either at the great 
endowed schools or academies (privately endowed), 
at ordinary private schools, or at the so-called pre- 
paratory department provided by some colleges 
(especially in the west). The range of classical 
studies at these schools is almost universally limited 
to the actual requisitions for admission to the Fresh- 
man class in college; as will be seen below, the 
average boy whose education is finished at school has 
seldom done more in the classics than to have learned 
the elements of Greek and Latin grammar, and to have 
read a little Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Xenophon, and 
Homer. A few of the better preparatory schools, 
however, have of late begun to extend their course of 
classical study, at least by one year, so as to include 
some of the work done in college in the Freshman 
year. This is one of the happiest signs of the times ; 
it means the enrichment of classical studies at a stage 
where enrichment is sadly nceded, alike for teachers 
and for pupils. 

The Phillips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, 
founded in 1778, may serve as an example of one of 
the best of our classical schools; it is the oldest 
school of its type and in its time has prepared more 
pupils for college than any other, whether public, 
private, or endowed. It has a classical and an English 
side ; but we shall here speak only of the classical 
department. The age at entrance averages fifteen, 
and the course extends through four years, each of 
384 weeks. Before entrance the student must have 
been well grounded in arithmetic (through decimal 
fractions), the elements of English grammar, and in 
modern geography. The studies of the classical side 
are Latin, Greek, French or German, or French 
and German, mathematics, history, classical geo- 
graphy, physics, and English (language and litera- 
ture, with much composition). Each pupil is 
expected to have at least sixteen hours of required 
work in the class-room every week, for which pre- 
paration is made in advance. 

Latin is studied four years (with a daily exercise), 
and the following books are read: in the fourth class 
(‘junior’ year)—Caesar B.G. three books (II. III. 
IV.); in the third class (‘junior middle’ year)— 
Caesar B.G. three books (I., V., VI.), Sallust 
Catiline, Cicero Leg. Man., Virgil Aen. I. ; in the 
second class (‘ middle’ year),—Virgil Aen. II.—VI., 
and Eclogues, Caesar reviewed ; and in the fourth 
class (‘senior ’ year), Cicero, five or six orations, and 
selections from Ovid, or from Livy and Horace (or 
from Cicero’s essays). The first year is given to the 
grammar and exercises and the subsequent years to 
texts. 

Greek is begun in the third class, and continued 
for three years (five hours weekly): the books read, 
not to specify the authors of selections in the Greek 
reader used in the third class, are Xenophon (Anab. 
I.—IV.), Homer (Jliad, maximum of six books, 
minimum of three books), Herodotus (selections, 





bounty must provide. In a few of our states, how- 
ever, state universities and colleges have been founded 
and are maintained by appropriations from the state 
treasury : these institutions are commonly schools of 
science and the arts and furnish also professional 
instruction, 
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amounting to one book), with short selections from 
Xenophon’s Hellenica as a basis for prose com- 
position. 

In the study of both Greek and Roman wiiters 
constant attention is paid to history, mythology, 
biography, antiquities, geography, as well as to the 
languages themselves ; there is much translation ‘ at 
sight’ into English, as well as impromptu translation 
into Latin and Greek. Elementary composition in 
Greek and Latin prose is systematically taught in 
set exercises of simple narrative. There is no verse 
composition of any sort, either Greek or Latin. (In 
fact, instruction in Greek and Latin verse composi- 
tion is not given at American schools and colleges, 
except in a very few sporadic cases.) The exercises 
in prose composition at school are exercises in grammar 
rather than in style, Greek and Roman history and 
classical geography are taught in the time of the 
Greek and Latin ; very few hours are given to these 
subjects, and they are treated only in outline. The 
books and editions used are mainly American (Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, etc.); some of the English primers of 
literature, antiquities, and history have been adopted, 
as well as selections for unseen translation. 

The requisitions for admission, in the classics, to 
many of our colleges are low enough to make it 
possible for students to omit the ‘senior’ year, and 
to enter the Freshman class in college, from the second 
class at school; but students who desire to enter 
Harvard or Yale on full standing must complete the 
four years’ course. 

This full course comprises, besides the subjects 
mentioned above: French and German,—each four 
hours weekly for one year (‘senior’ year); English 
composition, theme work with reading of authors 
prescribed by the colleges,—four hours weekly first 
year, one hour weekly through the other years; 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry (plane) 
—five hours weekly for three years; physics and 
chemistry (laboratory work)—six hours weekly for 
one year. Not all the work specified above is 
required of all students or even possible for all, at 
least so far as these subjects fall into the last year at 
school ; options are offered according to the requisi- 
tions of various colleges, and the ability or pro- 
ficiency of pupils. 

There are no school-rooms, except for recitation 
purposes, as all preparations are made in the boys’ 
own rooms; two-thirds of the boys (who number 
about 200 on the classical side, from all parts of the 
United States, though mainly from New England) 
live in private families, and one-third in commons, 
but all are under the supervision of the teachers. 
It is not common for masters to take boys into their 
own houses. Corporal punishment, detentions, 
‘lines,’ etc., are unknown punishments in schools 
of this class. The school day begins with morning 
chapel at 8.10 o'clock, followed by lessons until 
12.30 p.M.: lessons again from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 P.M., 
and study-hour in the evening. The school sports 
are football, lawn-tennis, base-ball; in winter, 
skating and coasting between the hours of 4.30 
p.M. and 6 P.M. on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons. The gymnasium is an important feature in 
an American school of this grade, and the apparatus 
is largely of the American fashion, intended to 
develope the body rather than for the encouragement 
of feats of strength and skill. The school is in the 
country, and out-door sports are supplemented by 
‘bounds.’ On half-holidays the master ‘ calls absence,’ 
as at Eton, at six or seven o'clock. On Sunday, 
services are twice held in the school chapel. 

While there are many minor differences, it may 
safely be said that the spirit, aims, and methods of 
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the school described above are characteristic of the 
better preparatory schools in the United States, 
Accordingly, in order to give completeness to our 
sketch of secondary education for classical students 
we now need only to comment upon a few points not 
already made clear. At school lessons are learned 
out of books, and ‘recited’ by the students 
assembled in classes, to teachers, who often do little 
more than conduct a daily examination upon the 
text-book. Instruction in the form of systematic 
lectures forms no regular part of the school programme, 
and as a result students are often poorly prepared for 
the lecture methods which are in vogue in some of 
our colleges, at least in certain subjects. 

Of late ‘ reading at sight’ in Greek and Latin has 
been made much of in our schools, in great measure 
through the demand of the entrance examination 
papers of our leading colleges, where passages of 
average difficulty are set for translation from books 
not definitely prescribed for admission. By the 
expression ‘reading at sight’ is meant not only, or 
even principally, extempore renderings into English 
in the class-room of passages not previously seen, but 
also the oral or written translation made at home, 
with a generous allowance of time, without lexical or 
grammatical helps of any sort. This excellent 
practice, when accompanied by the careful and 
minute study of specified parts of the best classical 
writers, has greatly improved the range and quality 
of the scholarship of boys coming up to college. 

The books and subjects with which the average boy 
is required to show a sufficient acquaintance in order 
to enter college as a Freshman and to satisfy the 
maximum requisitions for admission were named in 
my last letter (p. 79). In the classics his work will 
rarely have extended beyond the authors and matters 
named below, prescribed for entrance, and will 
commonly fall short of them. And with reference to 
the subjects, it should be noted that his knowledge of 
Greek and Roman history, as of history in general, 
will be extremely rudimentary, and that his Greek 
and Latin composition, not everywhere prescribed for 
admission to college, will call for little more than a 
familiarity with the more common forms and with 
the principal rules of syntax. In Latin he will have 
read four or five books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars ; six 
or sevenlorations of Cicero (preferably the Catilinarian, 
pro Arch., etc.) ; six books of Virgil’s Aencid, with 
the Eclogues, and two or three thousand lines of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. In Greek he will have read three or 
four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, or an equivalent 
amount of Attic prose in a Reader (Goodwin’s) ; three 
books of the Jtiad, and occasionally a book of 
Herodotus. In some colleges at the entrance ex- 
amination he will be required to translate not only 
from the books specified, but also at sight from other 
books by the same authors ; in a few colleges this 
translation at sight takes the place of all quantitative 
requisitions, but in these cases the standard of work 
is high enough to make it necessary for the successful 
candidate to have read at least as much as is elsewhere 
prescribed, and sometimes more than this amount. 
Special papers in elementary Greek and Latin 
grammar are often, though not always, set at the 
examinations, and the candidate must show his 
familiarity with the language, subject-matter, history, 
antiquities, geography, etc., in the books and 
authors read. There are also papers on Greek and 
Latin prose composition, and on the outlines of Greek 
and Roman history. At the examination no helps of 
any sort (lexicons, grammars, etc.) are allowed. 

In some of our colleges, especially in the west and 
south, the maximum requisitions for admission do 
not include Homer, Herodotus, Ovid, or such large 
quantities of the other authors as were mentioned 
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above: in these colleges instruction in the omitted 
books constitutes the work of Freshman year. The 
same remarks hold true of the minimum requisitions 
in some of the northern colleges. 

In order to satisfy the requisition of atlmission to 
our colleges, and to reach the standard fixed by the 
better institutions, the candidate must have made 
considerable attainments in many subjects before 
leaving school: and, as a class, our Freshmen are a 
well-informed, alert, manly and independent set of 
young men. It must however be frankly admitted 
that the average American lad on leaving school, at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, is by no means as 
far along in intellectual acquisitions and in the 
faculty for independent work in language and litera- 
ture as are youths of the same age in some European 
countries, or as he might be under an improved 
system. At the Preparatory School an excessive 
amount of time is spent by pupils, under the age of 
fifteen, ina manner at once wearisome and wasteful, 
upon so-called practical subjects : if some of this time 
were given, under skilful instruction, to the 
practical mastery of the rudiments of Latin or Greek 
(or of French and German) the work of the Preparatory 
School would be distinctly enriched and strengthened, 
and that of the colleges, at least in these subjects, 
would begin on a higher level, and become more 


fruitful of good. 

Each college fixes its own requisitions for admis- 
sion, independently of all other colleges, and of 
course with no government supervision or interference 
whatever. There has, however, always been a 
general agreement on these matters, at least among 
the colleges of New England, and this general 
agreement has lately found expression in the 
establishment of an advisory board of representatives 
of the various colleges, known as the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations, 
which makes recommendations upon matters of 
common interest, and aims te secure uniformity of 
action. 

The principal teachers, or masters (sometimes 
officially designated ‘ professors,’ as in many German 
gymnasia) in the older and better schools commonly 
hold permanent appointments, while subordinate 
teachers hold their positions from year to year. In 
the work of teaching, each master conlines himself, 
as far as may be, to one subject or to a group of very 
closely related subjects (as to Greek, or to Latin ; or 
to Greek History and Greek geography etc.): the 
custom which prevails in some schools in Germany of 
assigning all pupils of the same year or class to one 
master, or class-teacher, for all or for nearly all their 
studies, has gained no ground among us. In fact we 
have in many cases gone too far toward the other 
extreme, and are inclined to separate by too sharp a 
line subjects that are intimately connected ; our 
teachers are disposed to specialize unduly in their 
work of teaching. 

Ofour classical teachers in the schools, no previous 
training or study of a professional character is 
required, and (except in the case of holders of certain 
positions in the ‘high’ schools in a few of our states) 
no examinations for teaching certificates are pre- 
scribed. Ordinarily, however, only college graduates 
(B.A’s.) receive appointment. The competition for 
good positions in our better schoolsis increasing, and 
im some parts of the country public opinion begins 
to demand something of special, if not of professional, 
training for teachers. Our universities (in their 
‘graduate’ departments) and some of our colleges have 
already made attempts to meet this demand. 
Another element of weakness in our system, which is, 
however, gradually being removed, is the custom of 
*ppointing as teachers young college graduates, who, 
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with no intention of remaining teachers, undertake 
the work only as a convenient way of earning money 
to meet their expenses in professional study for the bar, 
and for medicine. This practice, it is true, secures 
fresh blood in the teaching force, and brings into vital 
contact with our schools many young men who after- 
wards play an important and influential part in our 
social and public life, but both these advantages are 
secured distinctly at the expense of the permanent 
efficiency of our system, and the practice thwarts its 
best development. 

The controversy between classical and the so-called 
modern studies for the place of honour in the 
education of youth is by no means unknown to us, 
The friends of classical studies are content to leave 
the issue of this contest to time, and its decision to 
the sober judgment of a people which is ever alert for 
the best things. But in this controversy classical 
studies are doomedto meet reverses and perhaps 
defeat, unless their efficiency and fruitfulness are 
maintained and increased. Upon the skill, learning, 
and devotion of the teachers in the classical schools 
of our country perhaps more depends than upon 
college or upon university instructors, for securing to 
large numbers of youth the incomparable benefits of 
sound classical training, if not for the advancement 
of classical learning. How important then that our 
teachers should be well equipped and well chosen for 
their work! The vigour and splendid reach of 
classical studies in Germany and their potency in the 
intellectual life of that country are in great part due 
to the admirable training to which teachers in the 
gymnasia have been subjected at the university, a 
training in independent philological study and 
research much more than in pedagogical methods. 
In a notable letter upon the value, object and 
essential features of the ideal seminariwm 
philologicum, Ritschl says that if classical studies 
flourish in Germany more than in other lands, the 
cause is to be found nowhere else than in the 
philological seminaries of her universities, in which 
her classical teachers were disciplined. As an 
incidental proof of this statement he calls attention 
to the total revolution that had taken place in 
Austrian higher education within a generation. It 
was only within that period that seminaries and the 
methods of seminary training had been introduced 
into the Austrian universities, and the results of the 
changes were no less than the existence of an 
excellent corps of gymnasial teachers, and a reformed 
higher education, in which Austria at the time of 
writing was not behind her sister states. The 
greatest need of the higher education, he adds, is 
competent gymnasial teachers. The most pressing 
need in our educational system is perhaps just at this 
point. To be sure the colleges have already begun 
to insist upon a special professional preparation either, 
here or in Europe, in candidates for college positions, 
and the scholarly character and efficiency of our 
teaching force in the colleges has thereby been 
greatly improved. But this reform has not yet 
reached down into the schools, where it is most 
needed. When our school boards shall insist upon 
the qualification of high and independent scholarship 
with that of pedagogic skill for positions within their 
gift, the presence, in the corps of instruction of our 
secondary schools, of men distinguished for product- 
ive and creative scholarship will cease to be a 
brilliant exception, and classical studies will secure a 
popularity and recognition hitherto unknown and 


perhaps never anticipated. 
J. H. WRIGHT. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
April 2, 1889, 














BengAMIN Hatt KeEnnepy, eldest son of 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, was born at Summer 
Hill, near Birmingham, November 6, 1804. 
His father was intimate at Cambridge (B.A. 
of St. John’s, 1795, M.A. 1798) with S. T. 
Coleridge, and was appointed second master 
of King Edward’s school, Birmingham, in 
1807, an office which he resigned more than 
twenty years before his death (ob. 2 Jan., 
1851, aet. 79). For twenty years he was 
curate, and afterwards incumbent, of St. 
Paul’s church, Birmingham. The first edition 
of Between Whiles (1877) contains poems by 
Mr. Rann Kennedy, and an Appendix, giving 
a character of him by a friend, much of which 
would apply without alteration to his more 
famous son. 


A leading trait in Mr. Kennedy’s character was 
simplicity, . . . a perfect transparency of soul, com- 
bined with a childlike spontaneous freshness of feeling, 
subduing the power of his intellect and the extent of 
his acquirements, and investing his nature with the 
beauty of perpetual youth. . . . Enthusiasm was 
allied with this singleness of mind. By enthusiasm 
I mean an energy and warmth and earnestness, in- 
ducing activity and vigour in every pursuit which 
interested him. I believe he was incapable of enter- 
taining the question whether he should devote much 
or little attention to his favourite objects, Earnest- 
ness was a law of his nature, and one which he found 
it pleasant to obey... . 

Mr. Kennedy possessed a remarkable power of ex- 
pression. In voice, in countenance, in action, when 
he was moved, every utterance and feature and gesture 
was eloquent. He was the finest reader and reciter of 
poetry that I ever heard... . 

Though destitute of anything approaching to sickly 
sentimentality, his natural affections were deep and 
powerful. ... 

His exquisite taste was a constant source of plea- 
sure to himself and his friends. . . . 

Perhaps the most attractive trait in Mr. Kennedy’s 
character was his largeness of heart, his world-wide 
charity and liberality. This feeling was beautifully 
exemplified towards those who differed from him in 

olitics and religion, and this at a period when un- 

appily such charity was not deemed quite orthodox. 
From the same feeling, combined with enlightened 
views of social interests, sprang his consistent advo- 
cacy of education when the prejudices of society were 
too generally arrayed against the diffusion of know- 
ledge. . . . It was no part of his creed to infringe 
the laws of Christian courtesy and kindness in vindi- 
cating Christian principles. . . . 

In conversing on the distinguishing truths of 
Christianity, Mr. Kennedy used to speak of them with 
entire simplicity of belief as accomplished facts. . . . 


A lady thus describes Mr. Kennedy’s com- 
mand of the English poets : 
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I think I see him now, tall, dark, im assioned, 
unconscious of the flight of time, while he poured 
forth passage after passage with kindling eyes, ap- 
pearing to know all the poets and their creations as if 
they were members of his own family, and defending 
or explaining them with a fulness of enthusiasm which 
I never saw equalled. 


Add to this that Welsh, Scotch, and 
French blood all ran in Dr. Kennedy’s 
veins, and you will read in some measure the 
secret of his unfailing vivacity and quickness 
of thought and speech. 

Benjamin for a time went to Birmingham 
school, but received, as his brothers after 
him, his chief training under Dr. Samuel 
Butler at Shrewsbury—an admirable master, 
whose life and correspondence, edited by his 
grandson, may be expected before long. 

In the second edition (1882) of Between 
Whiles we have a graphic picture of this 
period. The late Master of Trinity, speaking 
of the chief composers of our time, once said 
to me: ‘Kennedy is an original Latin poet.’ 
And certainly he sought inspiration for his 
lusus subdiales, where Wordsworth did; the 
ease and grace of his versions is redolent of 
the country side rather than of midnight oil. 
Few composers could venture to intermit 
practice for many years together, as our hero 
did; many of us can only compose with a 
pen in our hand. 


Even in my schoolboy life, it was only in desperate 
cases, when inspiration would not come, that I sat 
down to scribble a verse exercise. If I liked the sub- 
ject given, I relied on the meditation of a solitary walk, 
and took paper afterwards only to transcribe what was 
already written at full in the tablets of the mind. I 
became a Praepostor of Shrewsbury School in my 
second term there, and thus I had the great advantage 
of classical composition under a wise Head Master and 
an emulative system during four years, before I went 
to Cambridge. Praepostors, in their week of office 
(once a month), had ito present a Greek verse exercise, 
usually a self-chosen translation of extra length, in 
place of all other exercises, A subject was given out 
with ‘hints,’ every Tuesday, to the Sixth Form, on 
which two Latin verse exercises were required, one 
elegiac, the other lyric. But a Praepostor was allowed 
to substitute heroic for elegiac verse, and for the 
second exercise a Latin verse translation of a Greek 
Chorus, or a Greek verse translation from an English 
dramatist (usually Shakespeare). The choice of such 
Chorus or passage was left to ourselves, and there was 
an honourable understanding that the work was our 
own. This led me to form a little stock of choral 
lyrics and Greek iambic translations, as a convenient 
resource when an untoward subject ora lazy moo 
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dissuaded me from attempting original Alcaics. And 
I have no doubt this practice, whatever its primary 
motive, was favourable to my general improvement 
in scholarship. And thus the licence allowed by Dr. 
Butler was shown to be a very wise one. 

When I went to College in 1828, being freed from 
the necessity of verse-writing—a yoke beneficial, but 
sometimes galling, to a schoolboy studving Classics— 
I wrote no verse as an undergraduate, except for a few 
prizes, or in examinations. 

He would often, in later years, spur his 
pupils to emulation, by telling us what he 
had read before he went to college, and it 
sounded like the record of a Scaliger. His 
unexampled career of success as an under- 
graduate was achieved in great part with the 
stores accumulated at Shrewsbury. If the 
list did not include the Bell scholarship, it 
was only because Dr. Butler forbade him to 
compete, holding that the Pitt Scholar could 
not extend his fame by winning a prize in a 
limited field. At college, as always, Kennedy 
intensely enjoyed the society of kindred 
spirits, Socraticos sermones, and the Cam- 
bridge of his time was rich in such spirits ; 
he took a leading part in the debates at the 
Union, and in 1824, as a freshman, was one 
of the original members of the Athenaeum 
club; he revelled over a wide range of 
modern literature, especially poetry and 
history, which was always a favorite topic. 
Few members of the united services could 
have vied with him in familiarity with naval 
and military annals. In Wellington’s de- 
spatches he was as much at home as in 
Thucydides. So it came to pass that he by 
no means lived the life of a book-worm ; 
probably in the whole year there was no one 
whose degree cost less of special effort than 
his who was—in every sense—/acile princeps. 
Biographers will find in the correspondence 
of the time, e.g. in Dr. Parr’s works, what a 
harvest the weatherwise prognosticated from 
that bright spring. 

After taking his degree Kennedy for a 
time resided in Cambridge. Among his 
pupils were the Senior and second wranglers 
of 1829, the present Bishop of Worcester 
and the Chancellor of Cambridge and two 
other Universities. In 1827 the first joint 
reading-party went for the long vacation to 
Devonshire, and certainly two more dis- 
tinguished teachers never entered into 


partnership, Hopkins and Kennedy. One 
day one of them (A) called on the other (B) 
to suggest that one of their pupils should 
confine himself to A.’s subjects, as he would 
probably be Senior in the tripos. B. retorted 
‘I was just coming to you, to suggest that 
he should give up your subjects.’ It is to 
be presumed that Mathematics prevailed in 
the friendly altercation; for the disputed 
pupil, Henry Philpott, led the van of the 
Mathematical, but brought up the rear of 
the first class in the Classical tripos. For 
one year Kennedy went as an assistant 
master to Shrewsbury school. In 1830 he 
accepted a mastership at Harrow under Dr. 
Longley, afterwards first Bishop of Ripon, 
then successively Bishop of Durham, and 
Archbishop of York and Canterbury. 

In March, 1831, Mr. Kennedy married, 
and every one who knew Mrs. Kennedy will 
testify that her gentle influence contributed 
powerfully, not only to the happiness of his 
home—and never was a happier home—but 
to the success of his public life. Mrs. 
Kennedy died in 1874, and lies in the Mill 
Road cemetery, Cambridge, where her hus- 
band was laid by her side on the 12th of 
April, 1889. Four daughters survive ; the 
only son died before his father, leaving a 
widow with one son and three daughters. 
Only those who have seen Dr. Kennedy with 
children can appreciate his playfulness and 
native simplicity. In this, and in other 
respects, he resembled another honorary 
fellow of his college, Churchill Babington, 
who died a few weeks before him ; it would 
be hard to say which of the two took greater 
interest in the ancient classics, though from 
different, points of view: the older man from 
that of the poet and orator, the younger 
from that of the antiquary. Beauty was 
the mistress of the one, Knowledge of the 
other. 

In 1836 Kennedy succeeded his old master, 
Dr. Butler, as head master of Shrewsbury. 
In that year he became D.D. by royal man- 
date, being, perhaps, the youngest Doctor of 
Divinity in his university ; when he died, 
fifty-three years later, he was the senior of 
his faculty. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tue following inscriptions have been sent 
to the editor of the Classical Review by 
Signor Tamponi, an industrious and enthu- 
siastic archaeologist resident at Terranova 
in the north of Sardinia. They are meant, he 
says, come una prova di simpatia e di 
stima verso di letterati inglesi. English 
readers will, I think, appreciate Signor 
Tamponi’s goodwill and kindness, as well as 
the interesting and important inscriptions 
which he has sent. In printing them I have 
added a few notes and supplements. The 
latter, some of which had been already sug- 
gested by Signor Tamponi, are intended 
simply to make the inscriptions more in- 
telligible to ordinary readers. The expansion 
of the naval inscription has, I understand, 
Mommsen’s authority. 

The ancient Olbia, in or near which the 
inscriptions were found, was a seaport town 
of considerable importance in the time of 
Cicero, Several objects of interest have 
been found in its necropolis, and the remains 
of a Roman aqueduct are still to be seen in 
the vicinity. Signor Tamponi, who is Royal 
Inspector of Excavations for this district, 
has in the last few years made out the walls, 
the thermae, and other interesting ruins 
belonging to the ancient town. 

F. HAvERFIELD. 


I.—TomBsToONEs. 
1. 68 inches high, 20 broad, 12 thick, 
weighing about 1550 pounds: now in the 
garden T'amponi in Terranova. 
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Aurelio ex Uiburna) Sal(via) Augusta an- 
(norwm)la, st(ipendiorum) xa: h(ic) e(st) s(itus). 
The felucca Salvia Augusta no doubt belonged 
to the fleet of Misenum. The men and officers 
of this fleet are commemorated in a vast 
number of inscriptions, which have been 
collected by Mommsen, C./.Z., x. p. 316f., 
and which comprise over seventy ships’ 
names, eg. Apollo, Cupido, Pax, L[ustitia, 
Salus, Diomedes, Tigris, Euphrates, Taurus. 
The above is a typical monument of an 
ordinary sailor. The use of ex (ex navi, ex 
liburna, &e.) is regular on naval inscrip- 
tions, but otherwise rare. (Eph. Epigr, 
5, 128.) 


2. FVLVILA 
VALENTI , F 
ANNOR 
i... 8.2. 


3. PERTIVS 
CVRSI. F 
ANN . XXV 
H.S.E. 


Cursius Costini fl. CID. x. 7981. 


II.—Mierstones, Erc. (a.p, 245—375.) 


The following inscriptions were recently 
found by Signor Tamponi near TZerranova 
along the course of the Roman road which 
ran from Olbia (Zerranova) to Carales 
(Cagliari), a distance, according to the 


AVRELIO 
EXLSAL . Antonine Itinerary, of 173 miles. The 
AVGYSTA exact situation will be plain from the fol- 
AN .LX.ST. lowing plan, the whole length being about 
XXX . HES twelve and a half miles :— 

N 

ws "Eicieny 

: ; Traissoli, _, Sbrangatu a Me 

Roman "0% meat se” Pedra Zoccada 
a Roti li Pioni Oddastiru 

Lipparaggia 


Altogether there were found forty-nine 
inscriptions, more or less legible, and a 
quantity of wholly undecipherable stones, 
all of them hewn out of the local granite. 
They seem to have been found in batches, as 


is not uncommonly the case: Mr. Clayton 
found five together three years ago near the 
Roman Wall at Chesterholm. The reason, 
no doubt, is that a fresh inscription was 
often cut for a new Emperor. The inscrip- 
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tions have all been published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi by Signor Tamponi (August 1888, 
pp. 535—553), but the Votizie are very little 
read in England and the discovery is a 
remarkable one. JI have taken from the 

Jotizie the details of size and locality, and 
have noted certain differences between the 
texts in the Notizie and those sent te the 
Review. Unless otherwise stated, I have 
printed the latter exactly. The numerals in 
square brackets show the numbering in the 
Notizie. 

The inscriptions consist, when perfect, of 
three parts :— 

(1) the distance m(ilia) p(assuwm) .... 
In many of the following, part of the 
numeral has been lost. 

(2) the names of the Emperors, under 
whom the stone was erected, usually so given 
that the stone is a dedication as well as a 
milestone. The regular order of the titles 
in the third century is Jmp(erator) Caesar 
... + p(ius) f(elix) inv(ictus) Aug(ustus) 
plontifex) m(aximus) trib(unicia) pot(estate), 
cos(consul) pater) patriae proco(n)s(ul), but 
variations were common in the third century. 
D(ominus) n(oster), which first appears about 
A.D, 194, is usually placed before or instead 
of Imp. Caes. after Diocletian, and titles like 
restitutor orbis are introduced with much 
freedom after the same date. The titulature 
differs from that of the early Emperors 
chiefly in the use of Jmp. Caesar, of p. f. 
inv. (permanent since A.D. 220) and of 
procos. 

(3) the name of the governor of Sardinia, 
with his title. From 200—293 this title 
was proc(urator) or proc. et praef(ectus) 
prov(inciae) or praes(es). As the governor 
was thus an eques, v(ir) e(gregius) or v(ir) 
plerfectissimus) are often added. After 293, 
the title is praeses. 

It should be added that some of the in- 
scriptions may be mere dedications (e.g. 22): 
the difference is in many cases very small. 


1. [1] Pedra Zoccada, 88 in. high, 54 in. 


in circumference. 


M.P. CLXIII 
IMP . CAES . M . IVLIVS 
PHILIPPVS 
PIVS . FELIX . AVG 
PONTIFEX . MAX . TRIB 
P.1I.P. P. PROC. COS. VIA (A.D. 245) 
QVE . ADDVCET . A. KARA 
LIBVS . OLVIE . SVE . VETVS 
TATE . CORRVPTA . RES 
10 TiTyIT . CVRANTE 
. IN 
.. IVSVE 
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2, 3. ©. IVLIVS VERVS MAXIMINVS Vot. The 
difference of reading is somewhat great. 
Philippus was consul and trib. pot ii. in 245, 
Maximinus I. consul and trib. pot ii. in 236. 
7. adducet = adducit. xx. of e for 7 are 
common, cf. Seelmann, Aussprache, pp. 200 
—202, who gives a list; Varro rust. i. 2,14; 
Quint. i. 4, 17. 

Ulpius Victor was procurator under Philip- 
pus (C.2.Z. x. 7946, 8027), but no conjec- 
ture can be made safely here. 


2. [8] Sbrangatu, 51 in. high, 53 in. in 
circumference. 


M.P. CLXX 
IMPP . IVLIO. PHILIPPO . PIO . FELIC2Z 
PONT . MAXIMO. TRIB . POTESTAT 
COS . P. P.. PROCONS . ET (A.D. 247) 
5 IMP. CAES.M.IVLIO. PHILIPPO. P.P. 
PONT . MAXIMO . TRIB . POTESTAT 
COS. P.P. PROCONS . viam QVE . DVCET 
@ KARALIBVS . OLBIAE . VETVSTATE corr 
uptam rest ITVIT . CVRANTE 
10 PVBLIO . VALENTE . PROC. SVO. 
8.€ 


10. pviLio Zam. 

The double pontifices maximi begin with 
Pupienus and Balbinus in 238 a.p. Valens 
is otherwise unknown. 


3. [7] Sbrangatu, 42 in. high, 59 in. in 
circumference. 


M.P. CLXX 
D.D.N.N.IMPP.SANCTISSIMi C Bi (A.D. 251) 
BIVS . TREBONIANVS . GALLYS . PIvS . Fel . 
INVICTVS . AVG. ET. L. BIB 
5 IVS. AFINIVS . VELDVMNIANVS 
VOLVSIANVS . PIVS . FELIX . INVICTVS aug. 
VIAM . QVE. A. KARALIBVS . OLBIAE 
ducit . VETVSTATE . CONSVN ptam 
7ESTITVERVNT . CVRANTE. ET. DEDICAN(E 
10 ANTONIO . SEPTIMIO . HERACLITO 
vV.E. PROC. SVO. 


2. erpis Not. 4. L. BIB om. Not. 

B for v in 2 and 4. The ‘error’ is a 
common one from the end of second century 
onwards, Seelman, Aussprache, p. 239; 

Q 2 
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Jordan, Beitrdge, p. 51. N for m in 8, 
Seelmann, p. 276. 

Septimius is otherwise unknown. 


4. [16] Sbrangatu, 63 in. high, 62 in. in 
circumference. 
MoPa Ges 
IMP . CAES. M. AEmilio Aemiliano 
PIO . FELICI . INVICto aug p m 
TRIB. POT. P. P.. RROCOS . viam quae 
ducitA . KARALIS . OLBIAE . vetusta 
te CONSVNPTA . restituente 
ET . DEDICANTe M Calpurnio 
CAELIANO 
vV.E. PROC. SsvO. 


Ween 


Aemilius was acknowledged by the senate 
in A.D. 253, and overthrown three months 
later. An inscr. almost identical with this 
one was found at Sbrangatu by Signor 
Tamponi (Not. No. 13), see No. 22. 

For Caelianus see Klein, Verwaltwngs- 
beamte, p. 277. C. x. 8011, 8012, 8033. 


5. [11] Sbrangatu, 65 in. high, 57 in, in 
circumference. 
M.P.CLX 
IMP . CAESAR . P . LICinio 
VALERIANO . PONTIFici 
MAXIMO . TRIB . POT . COS . p. p. procos 
et IMP . CAESAR . p. LICINIO ga 
LLIENO . PIO. FELICI. AVG. Pont . max. 
tribunicia POT . cos PROCOS . VIAM quae 
DVCIT . A. KARALIBVS . OLVIAE . VETvstate 
CORRVPTA . RESTITVERVNT . CVRANTe 
10 m . CALPVRNIO . CAELIANO 
PROC . SVO . 
1. cx. Tam. 
2. c.Pp.uLic, Not. 5. CAESAR . LICINIO. P 
. GA Not. Imp. C. P. Lie. Valerianus is 
common on coins, and Cohen (5, p. 300 foll.) 
expands Caius Publius but it is more natur- 
ally Caes. dc. Double praenomina do some- 
times occur together, eg. LZ. P. Septimius 


Geta (C. iii. 1174 and p. 1116). 


6. [37] Lipparaggia, 54 in. high, 58 in. in 
circumference. 
et... P. Licinio 
CORNELIO . SALONIno. Val. nob. 
CAES . AVGVSTVS. viam cet. 
olBIE . VETVSTATE . CoRrupta 
5 CVRANTE . CAELIANO 
vE. P. SARDINiae 
PROC . SVO 
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1. II. Not. 

The conclusion of an inscr. which com- 
memorated probably Valerian and Gallienus 
as well as Saloninus. Cp. an inscr. found 
on the same road, Orelli-Henzen 5544 = 
C.I.L. x. 8028. Both the sons of Gallienus 
were granted the title Augustus while 
their father lived, to show their share in 
governing. 


7. [4] Oddastru, quadrangular stone, 60 
in. high, 20 broad, 16 thick. 


P . CLX 
D.N. IMP. CAES 
VALERIVS . LICinio 
VALERIANO 
PIVS . FELIX . INVICto 
AVG. P. MAXIM 
VS. TRIB. P. P. P. PRO (A.D. 253/60) 
COS . VIA. QVE . DVCtt 
@ KARALIBVS . OLBIae 
10 ~—«BETVSTATE . CONSV 
MPta . RESTITVENTe 
L . MESSIO . RVS 
TICO.V.P. PRESI 
DE . PROVINCIAE 
15 SARDINIAE 
a. 0s 


12. MEs///////IoRV. 13. stco Not. 

Valerian appears never to be called 
Valerius Licinius: it is probably a mistake 
for P. Licinius. Such mistakes are not un- 
common. 

Messius is otherwise unknown. 


8. [226] Z'raissoli, 62 in. high, 56 in. in 
circumference. 


M. P. CLXVIII 
D.D.D.N.N.N. 
¢MP . CAES . P. LICINIO . VALEriano 
INBICTO . AVG . PONTIFICI . max. 
GERMANICO . MAXIMO . TRibuniciae 
POTESTATI . V. COS. III. PATER. P. et 
IMP . CAES . P. LICINIO. EGNATIO . gallieno 
PIO . FELICI . INBICTO . AVG. PONT. 
MAXIMO . GERMANICO . MAX . trib 
10 POTESTATI . III. COS. II. PATRI. P. et 
p . CORNELIO . EGNATIO . VALERIANO 
NOBILISSIMO . CAES . PRINCIpt iuventutis, 
VIA . QVAE.. DVCIT . A . KRALIBVS . OLbiae 
CORRVPTA . RES . TTT . CVRANTE 
15 MARIDIO . MARIDIANO 
E.V. PROC. SvVO. 


12. principiv Not. 14. Read restituit. 

The year is 256 or 257, but the dates in 
many inscriptions of this unhappy time do 
not agree. Strictly speaking in 256 Valerian 
was tr. p. iv. cos 1ii., Gallienus tr. p. iv. cos 
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ii, and in 257 Valerian was tr. p. v., cos iv., 
Gallienus tr. p. v. cos iii. Similar errors 
appear on coins, Eckhel vii. pp. 377, 391. 

vy. 11. Neither son of Gallienus is known 
to have been called Zgnatius, except perhaps 
on one Samian coin, and the various members 
of the family are so confused that it is not 
quite certain to whom the coin refers. 

Maridius is otherwise unknown. 


9, [2] Pedra Zoccada, 28 in. high, 14 broad, 
8 thick. 
M. CL 
D.N. IMP 
LVCIO . Domitio 
AVRELIANO P.F. 
INVICTO 
AVG . PONTEFICI . MAXIMO 
TRIBYNICIE . POT . VIAM quae (A.D. 270) 
DVCIT . A. KARALIB . OLBIae 
VETVSTATE . CORRVPTA 
RESTITVENTE 
ET . CVRANTE 
SEPTIMIO 
NICRINO.V.P. 
PROC . SVO 
15 8.C. 
6. pontiFict Not, but pontefict is prob. 
right. See No.1. 13. v.p.,om Zam. 
Nicrinus is otherwise unknown. 
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10. [17] Sbrangatu, 48 in. high, 44 in. in 
circumference, inscribed on two sides. 


(a) M.P.CLX 
IMP . CAES. L. DOMI 
TIVS . AVRE 
LIANVS . PIVS . FE 
LIX . INVICTVS . 
AVG. P.M. TRIB. POT. cos 
procos . VIAM . quae 
DVCET . A. KARA/ibus 
OLBIAE . VETVstate 
CORRVPTA . RESTI¢w 
IT . CVR . SEPTIMIO 
NECRINO.V.E. 
PROC. SVO. 


(A.D. 270) 


2, 3. Do|mitivs Not. 
(b) IXV 
MP 
conservatoresvRbis (1) 
ETER 
5 IMP 
The second inscription clearly belongs to 
the period after Divcletian. The practice of 
using again old milestones was exceedingly 
common, and explains the comparative 
paucity of the earlier inscriptions, which 
were often erased. In other cases, as here 
and No. 22, the stone was simply reversed. 


11. [21] Sbrangatu, 64 in. high, 61 in. in circumference. 


M.P. CLXVIIII 


D.N.IMP.CAES.M. AVRELIO. CARO pio 


(A.p. 282) 


FELICI. INV. AVG. P.M. TRIB. POT. P. P. PROCOS 
viaM QVAE . DVCET . A. KARALIBVS . OLVIE 
5 vetuSTATE . CORRVPTA . RESTITVENTE 
IVLIO. ///////////[NO.V.E. PRES . PROV. SARD . 
S10. 


12. [24] Rott li pioni, 52 in. high, 66 in. in circumference. 


M.P. CLXV 
IMP . M. AVRELIO . CARO (A.D. 283) 
PIO. FEL. AVG. ET. IMP. CAES. M. AVREL . CARINO 
P.F. aug. PONTIF . MAX . TRIBVNIC . POTESTATIS 


+... vam quae ducit cet . 


5 corrupta.... 


3. PFI. //// Not. 5. om Not. 

Carinus received the trib. pot. while his 
father Carus lived; hence he is styled 
IMP . CAESAR (as on his coins), and AvevsTvs, 
and sometimes procos. Cp. Mommsen 
Staatsrecht, ii. 1106 (ed. 2). 


13. [27] Traissoli, 60 in. high. 


M.P.C 
M . AVRELIVS 
CARINVS . NObilissimus 
CAES . VIA . QVE 


A.D. 282 


vetustaTE 


5 pvcit. A. KARalibus 
OLBIA . VET . CORrupta 
restitVIT curante 
M . AELIO 
VITALE.V.P. 
pRAES . PROV. 
SARD . 


1, 2. mimmp . cAES|M . AVRELIVS Wot, pro- 
bably rightly, ep. No. 12. 7. RESTITVIT 
Not. 

For Vitalis 
8013. 


ep. Klein, p. 283, C. x. 
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14. [12] Sbrangatu, 68 in. high, 57 in. in circumference. 


M.P.C 


2.D.D.D«8 iN. un. 


IMPP . CAES . C . VALERIO 


(A.D. 293-305) 


DIOCLETIANO . ET . M. AVRELIO . VALERIO 
5 MAXSIMIANO . P. F . INVICTIS . AVGG 
eT . FLAVIO . VALERIO . COSTANTIO . ET 
GALERIO . VALERIO . MAXSIMIANO 
NOBILISSIMIS . CAESARIBVS . VIA 
QVE.DVC. A. KARAL. OLBI . CVRANTE 
10 AVRELIO. MARCO. V.P. PRESES. PROV. SARD. 


2.om.N.N.N. 5. om. INvICTIS (but a 
space left) Vot. 6, 7. Tamponi gives one line, 
T . FLAVIO . VALERIO . MAXSIMIANO. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius became 
Caesares in 293; Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in 305. cos- for cons- and xs for 
X are obvious and common variations. 

Aurelius seems otherwise unknown. 


15. [5] Sbrangatu, 74 in. high, 56 in. in 
circumference. 
M.p. 
D.D2P. DN. ONEN. 
impp . CAES. Cc. Val Diocletiano 
ET.™M. AVRELIO Val . Maximiano 
5 p.p.FeE.InNvicTI. Ava. et Fl. Valeri 
O . COSTANTIO . ET . Galerio 
Val. MAXIMIANO. AVG. 
CAESARIBYS . VIA . QVE ducit 
@ KARAL . OLBI . CVRante 
10 AVRELIO . MARCO 
PRESES . PROV . SARD 
Bs s 


3.0m.c. 4. AVRELI////E, Wot. 12. s.c. 
omit Zam. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius became 
Augustt when Diocletian and Maximian 
Herculius abdicated. The Ave in line 7 is 


therefore, probably, an error. 
16. [29] Roti Ki Pioni, 66 in. high. 


VAL 
10 DI 
ANO 
PIMPGA 
PF INVI 
PON TR 
AX 
PROT 
VAL FL 
10 Nvs VI 
P DVF 
EOR 


Possibly [Imp. Caes. C’] Valleri]o Di{ocleti}- 
ano [et] imp [Clales IM. Aur. Maximiano] p. 
SJ. invilct] polt ?| tr[tb. p. max [cos] pro{cos] 


s.C. 


Val. Filavia\nus vilr) plerfectissimus) d(evo- 
tus) [n(wmint) m(aiestatique| eor(um). This 
presupposes that letters have been read 
read wrong in wv. 5, 8 and 10, and, even so, 
is not wholly satisfactory. The formula 
D.N.M.E is common at the end of in- 
scriptions of this kind and date. 


17. [6] Sbrangatu, quadrangular stone, 
72 in. high, 23 broad, 12 thick. 


Totivs . orbis restitutoribus(?) 

IMP. P . CAES 
VALERIO . Constantino 
P.F. INVICT. AVG. 
trib. POT. P.P. PROCet (A.D, 306-7) 
m. AVRELIO . VALErio Maxentio 
P.F. INVICTO. AVg. 
P .P. PROCOS . VIa 

VETVSTATE . corrupta 

cVRANTE 

MAXIMIn(?) 

VS . PRESes 

PROV . SARD 

o.8 


1. rvrivs. 11. maxrmm Not. 14. 8.c. 
om. Zam. . 

Constantine I. and Maxentius hardly suit 
one another, but the order prevents any 
other expansion. In v. 2 Imp. P = IMPP. 


18. [9] Sbrangatu, 64 in. high, 22 in. 
broad, 16 thick. 


M.P. CL 
IMP . P. CAESAT 
MARC . VALErio 
MAXENTIO. P.F 
INVICTO . AVG . ET 
ROMVLO . NOBILIS 
SIMO . VIRO. VIA. QVE 
DVCET . A. KARALIBVS 
OLBIA . CVRANTE. L. 
CORNIELIO sic 
FORTVNATIANO 
PRES . PROBINC 
SARDINIE 


(a.p. 306-12) 
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Romulus was son to Maxentius. The 
praeses L. Cornelius is mentioned (with the 
title v.£) also on fragment found at Lip- 
paraggia (No. 41 Notizie). He is otherwise 
unknown. 


19. [20] Sbrangatu, quadrangular stone, 
57 in. high, 20 broad, 12 thick. 


M.P. CLXVIIII 
D.N. VAL. LICINIANO 
LICINIO 
PIO . FELICI . INVICT 
5 WAC . PERPETVO 
SEMPER . AVG 
DED . T . SEPTIMIO 
IANNVARIO.V.C. sic 
P.P.SARD.D.N.M.E. 


2. LicInI. AVG Not. 

5. mac =ae. CLL. vii. 1002, Seelmann, 
Aussprache, p. 266. 

7. DED = dedicante. 

9. P.P = p(reses) p(rovinciae). 

9.p.N.M.Esee No. 16. 

Licinius the elder (307—323) ruled first 
Illyricum ; after 311 he added Greece Mace- 
donia and Thrace, after 313 the East. But 
he does not seem to have ruled Sardinia. 
For Ianuarius, see C. x. 7950, 7974, 7975. 


20. [42] Zelti, quadrangular stone, 34 in. 
high, 17 broad, 8 thick. 


D.N.FL. DEL 
MATIO . NOB 
AC . FORTISSIMO (A.D, 335-337) 
QVE. CAES.D.N 

5 M. QVE EIVS 
PON . MAX . TRIB 
POTES.P.P.P.AG 
HELENNYS . V P 
PROC 


sic 


4, 5. d(evotus) n(umini) m(aiestati)que ecus. 


Delmatius and Hannibalianus were granted 
a share in the empire by the the will of 
Constantine the Great, Delmatius receiving 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia. But they 
were put to death at once (A.D. 337), so that 
vv. 6—10 can hardly belong to the first part 
of the inser. Delmatius held the title of 
Caesar 335-337 a.p. Nothing is known of 
Helennus. In v. 7, P.P.P.AG may be 
P(ius) [F \(elix) P(erpetwus) A(u)g(ustus). 


21. [15] Srangatu, quadrangular stone, 
48 in. high, 16 broad, 14 thick. 


D.N. 
FL. CL. CO 
NSTANTI 


No. victo (A.D. 337-40) 


5 RI. SEMPE 
R. AVG. CV 
RANTE . M 
VNATIO . G 
ENTEANO . 
V.P. PRESI 
DE . PROVI 
NCIAE . SAR 
DINIAE 

MPV 


8, 9. D'nTIANO Not. 14. v om. Wot. 
The Constantine meant is Constantine IT. 
The governor’s name is otherwise unknown. 


22. [13] Sbrangatu, cylindrical block, 49 
in. high, 53 in. in circumference, inscribed 
on two sides (see No. 4): in large letters. 

M 

SALBOS . DDNN 

VALENTINIANO (A.D. 364-375) 
ETVALENUNTI sic 

AVGG . BONO . REIPV 

BLICE . NATIS . ADPP 

MAXIMINVS VPPPS 
CVRABIT 


ied 


7. veris Not. 

B = Vin2and 8. vppps = vir perfectis- 
simus praeses prov. Sard. Cp. C. x. 8026, 
Fl. Maximinus under Valentinian: that in- 
scription is, however, partly corrupt. 

23. [19] Sbrangatu, 64 in high, 28 in. in 
circumference. 


M.P.C 
IMP . CA 


TI 
5 VESPA 
VIAM . QVE 
VETVSTA 
CVRANTE 
PROC. V.E. 


4, tii Not. 

5. Read possibly trib. po|testa[te. Signor 
Tamponi supplies Jmp Calesar aug. Domi]- 
ti{anus divi] Vespalsiani jf. cet, and hence 
infers that Sardinia was governed by pro- 
curators under Domitian. This supplement 
isimprobable. (1) Jmp. Caesar is unusual in 
the first century (Mommsen Staatsrecht, ii. 
746). (2) The order of Domitian’s titles is 
unparalleled (as he himself admits). (3) 
The title v.£. is unknown till 200 a.p. 
(Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsgeschichte, p. 273, 
Cagnat, Lpigr. p. 80). If vespa is really 
right the Emperor must be Titus (as a pis 
aller), and vv. 8, 9 must have been added by 
a later hand, as is the case with C./.Z. x. 
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8023 and 8024, where a later procurator has 
undeniably added his name to an inscr. of 
Vespasian. 

The province of Sardinia was given over 
to the Senate by Nero in a.p. 66, and it has 
been usually held that Vespasian restored 
procuratorial government in or about a.p. 
71 (Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. p. 249). 
This is indeed the view maintained even in 
the latest books, such as Liebenam’s Verwal- 
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tungsgeschichte, p. 355, and Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch. It has, however, been conclu- 
sively shown by Mommsen that the evidence 
for this is bad, and that Sardinia remained 
under proconsuls till Commodus, or—if we 
neglect a dubious passage in Hippolytus— 
till Severus. Procurators continued till 
Diocletian introduced praesides. 

F. Haverrie.p. 














In the March number of this Review 
(p. 139) Mr. Cecil Smith was able to announce 
Mr. W. R. Paton’s discovery of the site 
of the ancient Carian town of Theangela. 
Mention was then made of certain inscrip- 
tions from the site, the originals of which 
are now understood to be in the possession 
of Dr. Fréhner. It is much to be desired 
that these documents should be duly edited 
from the marbles ; but, as their publication 
seems to be delayed, it may be worth while to 
print the inscriptions from the copies which 
have come into my hands. 

They were forwarded to me in the autumn 
of 1888 by Mr. Theodore Bent, who had 
come into possession of them in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the month of May, 
1887, a Greek agent was employed by him 
to make some excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of Syme. This man, when at Datcha, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THEANGELA. 





‘ 


BOYAAIKAITQ: AAMQ,. ETTAINHEAIAPIZSTEIAHNNEQN 
OZOEATFEAHKAIEZETEDANQSAIAYTONXPYZSEQSETE®ANQA 
PETAZENEKAKAIEYNOIASTAZSEIZTONAAMONTONTPOA 
AdISMAENSTAAAAYZINKAIAN 
OEMENTAMENESTOYAPONTOY . . . . ATTOAAONOS 





was informed by another agent living there, 
that ‘on a site in the gulf of Cos’ had been 
discovered a number of inscribed marbles 
and other antiquities, the inscriptions re- 
vealing the name of the site to be Theangela. 
Mr. Bent’s agent then transcribed the three 
following inscriptions from the site in ques- 
tion, and forwarded the copies to Mr. Bent. 
He was informed that Nos. 1 and 2 had 
been already published in Paris, but No. 3 
was still unpublished. Herein he seems to 
be mistaken. No. 3 was printed from an 
impression, with the omission of the first 
three lines, in the Hellenic Journal for 1885 
(vol. vi. p. 251): the editor had no clue to 
its locality. The other two documents I 
have not yet seen in print. The copies 
seem to be sound and trustworthy, though 
with obvious clerical errors. The forms of 
the letters also are not carefully given. 























TOYOEAPIOYTANAEENOEALLEAOISEISTOIAPONTAZ 
AOANATITANAEBOYAANTANYTTOYPFIANTIAPEXENAN 
APAZEAESOAIOITINES TOYTQNETIIMEAHZONTAIABOY 
AAEITIEAIPEOENOITIENTEETIITANE TAAANTANENOIATTE 
AOIZAPIZTEIAHS. 

















er [dyabe TUXG. 8e86x Gat ta] 
Bova kal TO Sapp éraw(é)oae "Apuoreidnv Néwv- 

os Ocayyedjj kat orepavarat abrov xpurey orepavy a- 

petas evexa Kal evvoias Tas eis TOV dapov tov Tpol f]a- 

vilw)v, & va}ypdyat dé TO (Y)dguopa € év orddal us| dvcty Kat av- 
Gépev 7a. r] pev és 70 (i)apov Tov [ev Tpofave 4)" AroAX(w)vos 
Tov @capiov trav Se év cayyéAors eis TO tapdv ras 
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’AOava(s) trav dé Bovhav Tav troupytav Tapéxev" av- 


Spas [de] EA€o Bae oitwves ToUTwV emipeAn Oyo ovrat. 


‘A Bov- 


da ele aipeO()v(a)e wévre ext trav orddav Tay ev (Oc)ayye- 
10 dows “Aproreidy(t) 


This is the conclusion of a decree of the 
boul and demos of Troezen in honour of 
Aristeides, son of Neon of Theangela. A 
rider to the decree, inserted by the boulé 
only (lines 8-10), appointed five envoys to 
convey the decree to Theangela, and to see 
to its being inscribed there in the temple of 
Athena (lines 6, 7). It is worth noting that 
a head of Pallas appears on the obverse of 
one of the coins which Mr. Head inclines to 
attribute to Theangela (Syangela): Hist. 
Num. p. 542. 

If it seems a far cry from Theangela to 
Troezen, it may be observed that Halicar- 


scription now at Cambridge (C.1.G. 106) 
which I have endeavoured to connect with 
Halicarnassus (//ellenic Journal, 1881, ii. 
p. 98) is another instance, if my supposition 
is correct, of a close relation between Caria 
and Troezen in the Macedonian period. 
The document before us belongs apparently 
to the third century Bc. The extreme 
rarity of inscriptions from Troezen adds a 
further interest to this fragment. One other 
inscription of good age from Troezen was 
published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., x. 
1886, p. 136. For the temple of Apollo 
Thearios at Troezen, see Pausan. ii. 31, § 9. 


nassus was a colony of Troezen, and an in- 


2 (a). 
TIAPEFENONTOEISTHNITOAINEKTQNENTIOAEMQI1 EIPH 
NH:iEINAIAYTOIZSAAEIANTQNAEAOYAQNOSOIMENEN 
EIPHNH:iTTANETENONTOAIAYTOIZSKATATAZSSYNOHKAZETAZEN 
TIOAEMQKAITASTIEYKEAAIFEFENHMENASTOISAEENTIO 
AEMQEAOOYSINAAEIANEINAIATIOAOOHNAIAE 


(0) 

KAITOYZSETPATIQTAZTOYZENOEALTLFEAOIZSKAIZSHMANOY 
MAITAZZYNOHKASASTIETIOIHMAITIPOZSOEALL EAOISKAIATIO- 
AQZTQESOPATIZEMENAZSOEATTEAEYEIKAIOYKQAYEQTHNTTOAIN 
ANATPAYAITAZZYNOHKASKAITONOPKONONQMQMOKA 
ENE THAH: KAIZTHEAIENIEPQiQANBOYAONTAIENOE 
ATTEAOIZEYOPKOYNTIMEMONEYINAIAYTQ.KAIFENEI 
ETTOPKOYNTIAETANANTIATOYTQN. 


(a) 
‘ [oon pev ehevepor 
apeyévovro eis THv ToAwW éx TOV ev Trohewep i 4] eipn- 
vy elvat adrois ddevav: Tov de SovAwy door pev ev 
eipnvn ma(p)eyévovro [elv]ar abrots Kara tas cvvOnKas Tas év 
Trodéuw kai tas TIEYKEAAI yeyevnpevas, tots 8 év ro- 
A€euw eXOodow adevav elvar, drodoOjvat dé . 


(0) 

kal Tovs oTpatuitas Tovs év MeayyéAors, Kal onpavor- 
par tas owOyKas Gs meroinuar Tpds Oeayyed(€)is Kal azro- 
ddéow eoppayiopevas OcayyeAcion, Kat ov KwAvow THY TOA 
dvarypdyyar Tas owbijKas Kat Tov dpkov ov (6) pxproxa. 
év aTnAy Kat aria év bep@ ¢ @ ay Bovr(w) vrau ev Oe- 

éXows* evopxodvte pep (p)o(0) & [e]t(y) [kat aire Kai yévet, 

ents Jopxotvre Sé révavtia TovTwv. 
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It is disappointing to possess only these 
fragments of what must have been a very 
interesting document. From these scanty 
remains we may infer that Caria had been 
disturbed by warfare (a, lines 1, 4), and that 
the citizens of Theangela had been found in 
opposite camps: such a state of things may 
easily have come to pass, for example, when 
Antigonus in B.c. 313 subdued the satrap 
Asander and ‘liberated’ the Carian cities 
(Droysen, Hellenismus, ii. 2, pp. 29, 30). 
Caria changed masters several times within 
the following century, when a similar situa- 
tion may have recurred (Droysen, ibid. iii. 
2, p. 21); if the citizens of Theangela, like 
those of other Greek towns, fell naturally 
into a democratic and an oligarchic party, 
the two factions might easily have been 
found fighting on different sides. Our in- 
scription records the peaceful settlement 
of the conflict. The party that had been 
master of the town throughout agree to 
give indemnity to all citizens of whatever 
party who had come back into the town 


‘whether during the conflict, or after 


their cause was lost and hostilities had 
ceased (a, lines 1, 2). Slaves of the defeated 
side who had quitted the field before the 


TOYBA 

YTQITEK 
TOYHOIZSMA 
KAIZTHEAIEN 
ANAT PAYEAEAY 


POIEOAITAIKAIPPO= 


decisive blow was struck (év zodéua, line 4) 
are also to have indemnity, but are to be 
restored to their owners (line 5); they are 
not to be rewarded with their liberty, 
Slaves who came back to Theangela after 
the defeat of their party (év cipzvy, line 3) 
are to be dealt with as provided in a certain 
agreement made while the war was pro- 
ceeding and another agreement made at 
TIEYKEAA. This last word seems to be 
wrongly transcribed. The only Peukela 
known to ancient geography was a city in 
India intra Gangen which surrendered to 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, Anab. iv. 28, 
§ 6). Possibly our MS. copy may conceal 
the name of a Carian town mentioned by 
Stephanus Byz. s.v. MevyéAawos’ rodus Kapias. 
70 eOvixov Tlevyehacceis. 

6 contains the concluding formulae of the 
oath to be taken by members of the defeated 
party upon being readmitted to the city and 
its franchise. The imprecation with which 
it ends follows the usual phraseology in 
such cases: compare Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
No. 79 jin.; ibid. No. 171, lines 68 foll, 
and lines 77 foll.; C.Z.A. ii No. 49, and 
p. 319. 


TAIANAFETPAMMENOIEISINAP 
AAIAEAYTQIKAIZETMAMEAITOS 


OOPIZSKOYEAYOTOAEANAAQMATOE 
TAYTAAONTQNOTAMIEAESOAIA 
KAIPPESBEYTAZTPEIZOITINESTOTEYH 
OIZEMAAPOAQZSOYEINKAITTIAPAKAAOY 
ZINAYTONTHNEYNOIANPAPEXESOAI 
THPOAEIPPESBEYTAPATPOKAHSANTIF 
NOYENEAPXOZSKTHEIKAEOYEIZSMHNIAS 
MENANAPOY 





tov Bal oréws: ?...d¢5d00ar Se a- 
2A \ 2 , > , + 
ire Te [al exydvorss dvaypayar Se 
70 Unguopa. [TotTo év oryAn AOivy 

4 iol > ae aA fol ? td 
kal orjoat év [7@ tep@ ris “AOyvas: (1) 
dvaypay(ar) 5¢ av[ Tov kai drov of Ere- 
pot (r)oAtrax kai mpdg[evor Kal edepye- 
Tat avayeypappevor eioiv: a(m)[oorei 
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Aat 88 abrd kal F€(vi)a pederos [ap- 
, er ee N > 

popicxors dio" 1d dé dvédwpa 7d ¢{is 

a , e , c 4 ors 
tavra ddvrwv ofi] tapi [ac] éA€oGar d[é 
kal mpeoPevras Tpeis oirwes 7 Te WH- 
pura droddécovew Kai tapaxadod- 
ow abrov Thy evoiav Tapexer Oat 


TH TOAEL. 


IIpeoBevra(i) MatpoxdAjs "Avtiy| é- 


15 vous, Néapxos KryaotxAéovs, “lopnvias 


Mevavépov. 


This is the close of a decree granting 
honours to a benefactor of the city. The 
wording follows the usual formulae, with 
the exception of the ‘two jars of honey’ 
(lines 9, 10), to which I can quote no parallel. 


AcQUuUISITIONS OF BriTIsH MusruM. 


Those who know the Berlin collection of Greek 

inted vases are probably acquainted with a little 
miniature lekythos of the ‘ Protokorinthian’ style 
(no, 336 of the Berlin Catalogwe) which represents 
Herakles shooting arrows at four Centaurs, and which 
Furtwiingler in his publication of it (Arch. Zeitung 
41, 1883, p. 154) justly describes as a pearl of the 
Berlin Museum. This lekythos, though only ‘068 
metre in height, has on it three bands of pattern and 
the frieze of five figures which occupy the main por- 
tion of the body: for the richness and minute deli- 
cacy of its workmanship the Berlin vase has been till 
now unrivalled; the only specimen which could 
approach it was a lekythos in the British Museum of 
similar fabric, representing three herdsmen attacking 
two lions who have overthrown a bull: this lekythos 
was acquired with the collection of Sir W. Temple ; 
it is engraved on the same plate (10, <bid.) with the 
Berlin specimen, but is much inferior to its com- 
panion. 

The Department of Antiquities has recently acquired 
a lekythos, through the generosity of Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, which completely eclipses even the Berlin 
example. It is of the same fabric and technique in 
every respect, it is probably also from Korinth, and 
nearly contemporary: and, as if intended to challenge 
comparison, it is of almost identically the same size. 
In point of execution and refinement, however, Mr. 
Macmillan’s lekythos is incomparably the finer of 
thetwo. On this Lilliputian masterpiece wealth of 
ormament has been lavished to an extent which is 
nothing less than marvellous. It is as if a master of 
vase-painting had set himself to outdo the engraver 
of gems in his own special cunning of hand. 

The head and neck of the lekythos are here re- 
placed by the finely modelled head of a lion, whose 
open mouth forms the spout of the vase. A broad 
band with ribbed centre, passing at the back from the 
shoulder to the forehead of the lion, forms a handle to 
the vase which in its peculiar treatment suggests an 
origin in metal. This handle is painted with a triple 
plait pattern, terminated at the top by a cross-piece 
of double plait, which leaves a nearly circular space 
between the ears of the lion : within this space is an 
archaic mask of the Gorgon, with grinning teeth and 
protruding tongue. 

On the shoulder is an elaborate palmette pattern, 
and below this, separated from one another by triple 

es of brown, come the friezes of figures. 

‘The uppermost and most important frieze (‘02 m. 
wide) contains no lesa than eighteen warriors in com- 


This inscription has been previously printed, 
but incompletely, in the Hellenic Journal, 
vi. p. 251. 

E. L. Hicks. 


bat: all are armed with low-crested helmets, circular 
shields, greaves and spears: six out of their number 
are kneeling, and in this position are speared in the 
neck by the opponents behind them, so that the blood 
spurts out over the shields of the kneeling figures : all 
the warriors with one exception are turned to the left, 
and the scene is possibly thus intended to suggest the 
surprise of an ambuscade by an enemy coming from 
behind : the kneeling warriors certainly have the ap- 
pearance of being taken unawares. Each of the shields 
has a different device, beautifully drawn: as a rule 
these consist of the kind of subjects with which we 
are familiar upon Korinthian aryballi, such as swans, 
flying birds, cocks, the forepart of a ram or bull, the 
mask of a bull, &c.: but there is one winged animal 
which seems a uitd0np of akind which I fail at present 
to understand. 

The second frieze (exactly ‘01 m. wide) represents 
a horse-race. Six horses gallop at full speed to the 
left, ridden by boys who ply the goad freely. Beneath 
one of the horses is seated a swan, beneath another 
an ape (?) 

The third frieze, perhaps the most surprising of all, 
is only 4 millimétres wide, and yet the artist has 
not only put eight figures in it, but has been able to 
bestow on them all the spirit and elaborate finish 
which he has displayed throughout the wider spaces: 
nearly all the figures have the outlines engraved 
around the paint. Behind a net, represented by a 
triskeles of spirals, crouch a huntsman and his dog: 
the huntsman swings over his head his knotted stick 
ready to strike the hare which two hounds are chasing 
into the net to the left. On the right is a fox, which 
has just been caught by the foremost of two other 
hounds. 

Below this scene is a band of alternate purple and 
black rays, and then two brown lines surrounding the 
foot. On the under surface of the foot is a tiny 
rosette of eight petals, alternating purple and black. 

The vase is beyond doubt the finest of its class yet 
known, and is a most welcome addition to the 
National Museum. It is a piece such as must, apart 
from its archaeological interest, appeal strongly to 
the artist and the amateur: Mr. Macmillan is there- 
fore all the more deserving of thanks for his public- 
spirited gift. 
CEcIL SMITH. 


Rimische Mittheilungen, 1888, part 4. Rome. 

1. Jatta: ar.f. vase of the Jatta collection, repre- 
senting the contest of Thamyris with the Muses 
(Michaelis, Thamyris wnd Sappho, from an imperfect 





SE 
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drawing): the figure inscribed £AO cannot be 
Sappho because (i.) her presence is not appropriate 
in this scene, (ii.) at least one letter is probably 
missing before this inscription: she is probably 
one of the attendants of Aphrodite Paregoros(?) ; 
the attitude of Thamyris leaves the issue still in 
doubt, but he is represented in the guise of victor 
in the Delphian festival: plate. 2. Michaelis : 
the antiquities of Rome as described by Nicolas 
Muffel in 1452: this MS., now in Munich, was 
published in an inaccessible form in 1876: it is 
interesting for its account of the seven principal 
churches and for a notice of the more remarkable 
antiquities: Muffel seems to have studied Poggio 
‘de varietate fortunae,’ but otherwise describes what 
he saw without much previous knowledge. 3. Stud- 
niczka: the archaic statues of Artemis from Pom- 
peii. The so-called ‘archaistic’ statues are worthy of 
study for the construction of the history of early 
art: the cult statue of the huntress Artemis from 
Pompeii is a case in point. This is in composition 
and style the reflection of a work of the time of the 
Persian Wars, very slightly altered by a copyist of 
early Imperial times: the small size and spirited 
movement suit this, and the date agrees with its 
mythological type: we know from coins, a bronze of 
Dodona, &c., that far back into the fifth century the 
free representation of the striding huntress took 
shape beside the Eastern-Greek cult statue of the 
beast-holding mérvia Onpdy. Most of the details of 
treatment, the measurements of proportion, the hair, 
head-dress, folds of dress and remains of colour, 
correspond with the true archaiz. The best evidence 
for the completeness of this copy is the replica in 
Venice, which might have come from the same 
studio, and is probably from Rome: probably the 
original of both was well known in Rome. The same 
statue is represented on a wall-painting of the Farne- 
sina Gardens, coloured green, like bronze—this gives 
evidence for the reconstruction of the type with a 
box in the left hand, as does also a relief in the 
Palazzo Spada : not, as Friedrichs supposed, a torch. 
The painting also shows us the time when the 
original was exciting interest in Rome ; the scene in 
which it occurs also seems to point to its connection 
with a victory in war. The same type occurs on 
certain coins of Augustus (except that there the 
right hand is raised to the quiver ; a difference which 
is probably constructive). Under it is always SICIL, 
an allusion (as Eckhel noted) to the battle of Arte- 
misium Siciliae. It possibly reproduces a Sicilian 
cult statue connected with the place: but probably 
it is connected with the Kalydonian Artemis of Paus. 
7. 18.9. Plate and three cuts. 4. Petersen: the 
bust of Commodus, now in the Museo Capitolino, 
forms a group with the two marine Centaurs found 
with it: they were published separately by Visconti, 
who supposed the centre occupied by a missing 
Neptune. Though of different marble and merit, 
they are of same date. Such a group is frequent on 
sarcophagi: as a rule the supporting figures carry a 
shield, shell, &c., on which is the bust; but here 
they carry the bust itself: the lion’s skin gives a 
background. It would thus suit the decoration of a 
pediment, The crouching Amazons under the bust 
probably represent provinces ; the globe beside them 
indicates the heavens ; the whole is thus symbolic of 
earth, sea, and sky: cut. 5. Mommsen : adduces 
two passages confirming the adoption of three names 
by the liberti of Trajan: and corrects the date 
attributed to an inscription of the cemetery of 
Concordia. 

Record of meetings of the Institute, with sum- 
maries of papers , and three cuts. Cc. 8. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma, 1888. Rome. 


Part XI. 1. Gatti: discoveries topographical and 
epigraphical: including an interesting description 
recording the restoration of the sepulchral monument 
of a synodus psultwm (college of scenic musicians) by 
their cwrator, M. Licinius Mena. 2. Visconti : 
discoveries of works of art and antiquities: jn 
Aug.-Nov. were found in different parts of Rome a 
number of monuments, of which he gives a brief 
description: the most notable are—a statue of the 
Good Shepherd, a rare example of Christian art of 
the third century: a marble statue of a river god, 
life size, fine work : a colossal marble trophy, con- 
sisting of a Roman cuirass, in good preservation : and 
a bronze disk with an incised representation, probably 
of Louis IX of France. Bibliography. C. 8. 

Part XII. 1. Marucchi: the recent discoveries near 
the cemetery of S. Valentino on the Via Flaminia 
(concluded from p. 240): announces the finding of 
the basilica erected in the fourth century by Pope 
Julius I near the tomb of S. Valentino: with a 
large number of inscriptions, principally sepulchral, 
from the adjoining cemetery : two plates, 2. Vis- 
conti: list of objects discovered during 1888 by the 
Commissione, and preserved in the Campidoglio or 
Communal magazines. C. 8. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. January— 
February, 1889. Athens and Paris. 

1. Holleaux: gives the eleven inscriptions now 
known which record dedications to different divinities 
by members of the second Boeotian confederation : 
seven were previously published, the remaining four 
were found by him in the temenos of Apollo Ptoos: 
for various reasons he assigns the first four to the last 
years of the fourth century, B.c.: the remainder 
(except one which is fragmentary) belong to the 
latter part of the third or early in the second century, 
B.c. Fifteen cities are named, of which four are new 
as adherents of the league. The chief magistrate 
(4pxwyv Bowrois) might be chosen from any town, but 
was usually a Theban. The delegates, apedpiared- 
ovtes, are usually seven in number: in one case there 
are eight, the additional name being that of a 
Chalcidian: probably this marks the period when 
Chalcis was annexed to the league. Some of the 
towns seem to have the permanent right to elect a 
delegate : in the others, the right of representation 
is not constant, and is probably held in participation. 
The office of scribe, ypaupareds, is not mentioned in 
the first group, and was probably only created in the 
third century: he always represents a town apart 
from the other delegates. The pdvris, charged with 
consulting the oracles in the name of the league, 
seems, as Foucart supposed, to be exclusively chosen 
irom a priestly family of Thespiae. 2. Cousin and 
Diehl: four inscriptions of Iasos and three of Bar- 
gylia. 3. Collignon: two marble heads of the third 
century, B.c., from Arcesine: the one is probably 
that of Zeus, not, as was supposed, of Asklepios : the 
other, a female head, cannot be attributed with 
certainty. A third head, from Minoa, is a portrait 
of the latter part of the second century, A.D. : the 
ivy wreath probably has some reference to the cult of 
Dionysos: two plates. 4. Doublet: inscriptions 
from Crete. 5. Lechat: a leaden imprecatory 1n- 
scription in a private collection at Athens: condemns 
a certain helmet-maker (xpayorods) and his wife, a 
gilder (xpvowrpia): incomplete. 6. Semitelos : 
emendations to Euripides : Medea, 708, 856 ; Hecuba, 
96, 97, 398, 1064, 1214; Hippol. 661, 1090; Iph. 
Aul. 446, 451, 508, 947, 973, 1110, 1168, 1185, — 
1550, 1577, 1589, 1592, 1594, 1596; Iph. Taur. 15, 
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31, 118, 120, 226, 343, 352, 452, 492, 525, 529, 558, 
572, 687, 707, 731, 759. 7. S. Reinach: (i) The 
statue of a warrior found by him in Delos (Bulletin, 
1884, p. 179), with a base inscribed with the name of 
Agasias : it probably formed part of a group with a 
mounted warrior of whose horse fragments were 
found: the warrior was probably a barbarian, though 
this cannot be proved: it bears a striking analogy 
with the Borghese warrior, and with the Attalid 
groups. Possibly the group was dedicated, as the 
inscription seems to show, by the Roman merchants 
of Alexandria in honour of a Roman legatus. (ii) A 
statue of the Louvre, somewhat analogous in attitude 
and style, representing a wounded Gaul : formerly in 
the Borghese collection. Two plates. 8. Lechat: 
excavations on the Acropolis : notice of the sculptures 
in tufa, specially the groups of Herakles and Triton, 
Typhon, and the lions and bull. 9. Mylonas: an 
Attic decree of proxenia B.c. 408. 10. Foucart: 


inscriptions from the Akropolis : three refer to Aphro- 
dite Pandemos, whose title is probably derived from 
a Semitic source : no. 7 refers to the chryselephantine 
statue of Athene. 11. S. Reinach : three inscriptions 
(now disappeared) from Bencha (anc. Athribis) rela- 
12. Various 
Cc. S. 


tive toa Jewish community of that place. 
epigraphical notes. 

The same. March 1889. 

1. Jamot: inscriptions of Argolis: the first is a 
dedication by certain ppoupol, probably soldiers sent 
early in the fifth century by the Aeginetans to watch 
the Epidaurians : the eighteenth is a decree of Troezen 
about 243 B.c., in honour of Aratos, chief of the 
Achaean League. 2. Semitelos: emendations to 
Euripides, continued : Iph. Taur. 819, 856, 914, 935, 
1246, 1808, 1309, 1371 ; Elektra, 1, 43, 96, 140, 268, 
498, 508, 545, 546, 564, 566, 605-7 ; Orestes, 117, 
147, 249, 277, 398, 434, 904, 1040, 1045; Phoin. 21. 
3. Paris: marble statue of Artemis found by him at 
Delos in 1884: compares it with the ex voto of 
Nikandra, between which and the other archaic statues 
of Artemis its date must be placed: plate. 4. Hol- 
leaux : a new dedication of the Boeotian league, from 
the temenos of Apollo Ptoos: it dates between 223 
and 192 B.c., and seems incomplete, mentioning only 
five delegates and no wayris: the mention of Copae 
brings the list of towns ~ to sixteen. He restores 
no. 6 of his previous article. 5, Fougéres: excava- 
tions at Delos : (i) Decrees of proxenia and honorary : 
(ii) Decrees of cleruchi. 6. Foucart: a decree from 
the Akropolis in honour of the Ephebi of 333 B.c.: it 
mentions a fepby Kéxpomos, which must have been a 
temenos in the open air, separate from the tomb of 
Kekrops: and throws new light on several points in 
connection with the Athenian é¢fBea. To this are 
added two other ephebi inscriptions from the Peiraeus. 
7. Fougtres: inscription relating to the league of 
the Magnetes of Thessaly, honouring the secretary of 
the cdvedpo: : the chief magistrates are the otpatnyés. 
the board of generals (cuvapxla tav orparnyav), and 
the vouopvAakes, both varying in number : the raylas, 
a finance minister: these are the xowol &pxovtes. 
The ‘legislative power is vested in a committee of 
obvedpor, who have a ypaupareds, and whose decisions 
are ratified by the federal assembly ; the town of 
Demetrias is the headquarters of the league, and their 
chief deity is Zeus Akraios. 8, Epigraphical 1 


Gazette Archéologique. 1888. Nos. 11-12. Paris. 
- 1. Svoronos: Ulysses among the Arcadians, and 
the Telegonia of Eugammon: (i) certain coin-types 
of Mantineia which have been described as a fisher- 
man or Dionysos represent Ulysses fixing the oar in 
the ground according to Odyssey A, 121-134 : (ii) the 
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Telegonia is mostly plagiarised from Musaeus and 
other writers : part of it is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the word #€ados: Eugammon is scarcely 
mentioned by ancient authors: it is in the first book 
that we must place the episode above mentioned, not 
in the second, as Welcker and others thought : (iii.) 
there is no indication in other writers that Ulysses 
went into Epirus to seek the man foretold by Tiresias: 
(iv) but he went into Arcadia, after the answer given 
by Trophonios, and this explains the Mantineia coins : 
and is further borne out by other Arcadian myths : 
(v) an episode of the battle of Leuktra explains why 
this type was adopted, and fixes the date of these 
coins at B.c. 370, the date of the reconstruction of 
Mantineia : plate containing twelve cuts. 2. Six: 
vases with polychrome paintings on a black ground 
(continued) : completes his list of vases of this class, 
with results which point to their having been made 
at Athens previously to B.c. 480. In an appendix he 
explains a series of sketches illustrating the successive 
movements of the diskobolos, made from his own 
experiences : two plates in previous part. 4. Bahe- 
lon: publishes two appliqué figures of bronze in the 
Cabinet des Médailles: they are archaistic, probably 
from a procession of figures in relief, and from analogy 
with the Villa Albani sarcophagus, and the Corinth 
puteal, may be called Hera and Hebe: plate. 
6. Heiss: a Celtiberian plate of terra-cotta found at 
Segovia : judging from the inscription, it was made 
in the south of Spain early in the time of Augustus : 
compares the characters here written with those of 
other Iberian monuments: plate, and six cuts. 
News, bibliography, &c. Cc. S. 


Antike Miinzbilder. By Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer 
(reprinted from the Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen 
archaeol, Instituts, Bd. III. 1888, viertes Heft.). 1. 
A curious series of coins, chiefly Greek, on which 
appear figures in the act of prayer or entreaty. II. 
Zeus myths at Laodicea (Phrygia). III. An interest- 
ing representation of the Judgment of Paris ona coin of 
Scepsis in the Troad, now for the first time correctly 
described. 1V. ‘ Griindungsage von Ephesos.’—Re- 
presentations of a mountain-god Peion &c. V. Re- 
presentations of mountain-gods &c. 


Annuaire de la Soc, francaise de Numismatique. 
Vol. xii. 1888, concluding part. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Recherches des monnaies impéri- 
ales romaines non décrites dans l’ouvrage de H. Cohen’ 
(continued). Describes coins of Maximian Hercules, 
and Carausius.—L. Blancard. De I’apparition du 
grain 6912 a la livre de 12 onces. 


Annuaire de la Socitte francaise de Numismatique. 
Jan.—Feb. 1889. 

Oreschnikow. ‘A propos d’une nouvelle déter- 
mination des monnaies au monogramme BAE.’ Th. 
Reinach lately attributed the bronze coins with this 
monogram to some unknown King of Bosporus of the 
first half of the first century A. D. Oreschnikow 
maintains the opinion previously held by himself and 
other numismatists that these coins were issued by 
Mithradates the Great (‘ Basileus Hupator’) for Bos- 
porus. There are some decided objections to Reinach’s 
view.—The ‘ Chronique’ contains an account of the 
‘Trésor de Kiew,’ Roman coins found at Kiev in 
1876. 


Revue Numismatique. Premier trimestre, 1889. 
F. Lépaulle. ‘La monnaie romaine @ la fin du Haut- 
Empire,’ (2nd. part.)—Review of Greenwell’s ‘ Cyzi- 
cus’ by E. Babelon. 
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Numismatic Chronicle, 8rd. ser. Vol. viii, 1888, 
part 4. 

H Howorth. ‘The Eastern Capital of the Seleu- 
cidae.’ Suggests that the Eastern Capital of the 
Seleucid Kings was Nissa (Nysa) or Dionysopolis, 
the capital of Parthiene or Parthia. Here probably 
were struck the early Seleucid coins (chiefly from the 
Oxus find) bearing the letters A or Al and not —as 
Prof. Gardner has conjectured — at Dionysopolis or 
Nysa, a city of Paropamisus identified by Cunningham 
with Begram near Cabul.—B. V. Head. ‘ Germani- 
copolis and Philadelphia in Cilicia.’ Describes an 
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important and unpublished bronze coin bearing the 
head of Caligula and the name of Germanicopolis 
as well as that of the neighbouring Philadelphia, 
The coin is also inscribed with the name of Xanthus 
‘Iepevs, and was probably issued under his authority, 
A map of the valley of the Calycadnus is added.—0, 
Oman. ‘A new type of Carausius.’ Obv. Bust of 
Carausius. Rev. HERC DEVSENIENSI (retrograde) Her- 
cules Deusoniensis standing, with club and patera, 
This Hercules was hitherto only known on the coins 
of Postumus. 
WARWICK Wrotu, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Hermes, vol. xxiv., part 1, contains: 

1. M. Rothstein, Properz wnd Vergil. (1) A discus- 
sion of the lines at the end of the last elegy of Book II. 
from 59 to the end. The chief points maintained are 
(a) 61-62 refer to some projected epic of Vergil, not 
to anything in the Aeneid. (8) In 79 tale carmen 
refers not to the Georgics, but to Vergil’s poetry 
generally. (y) 81-82 need no transposition and refer 
not to Vergil, but to the love-poems of Propertius 
himself, as also does the ‘haec’ repeated four times 
in the lines which follow. (5) 83-84 should be read 
and punctuated as follows: ‘Nec minor his, animis 
aut sim minor ore, canorus Anseris in docto carmine 
cessit olor.” (¢) The whole poem leads up to the 
insertion of Propertius himself in the ranks of erotic 
poets, and all that is said of Lynceus tends towards 
this result. (2) Several half-conscious reproductions 
by Propertius of Vergilian phrases are noticed, and 
two passages containing definite Vergilian allusions : 
(a) In iii. 10, 25 the reference to Ascra and Permessus, 
as representing two different kinds of poetry, receives 
its explanation from Verg. Zcl. vi. 64 sqq. (8) Ini. 
11, 18 the expression ‘timetwr amor’ (altered by 
Lachmann into ‘ veretur amor’) is a reminiscence of 
Verg. Ecl. iii. 109-10, ‘quisquis amores aut metuct 
dulces,’ &c., where ‘amorem metuere’ is explained as 
almost ‘to have love’s fears.” Conf. Propert. ii. 34, 
25, ‘insanire amorem.’ (3) Several phrases of Vergil 
in the Aeneid seem to have been taken from Proper- 
tius—(a) Aen. i. 46 from ii. 2, 6: (8) Aen. xii. 848 
from iii. 12, 5: and perhaps (y) den. v. 150 from i. 
8, 31. 

2. G. Kaibel, Zur Attischen Komédie. (1) Phryni- 
chus’ Ephialtes. Though the Alexandrian critics re- 
gard Phrynichus as among the afioAoydérara: of the 
old comedians, he was not favourably regarded by 
Aristophanes and Hermippus. Possibly this was due 
to attacks made on the comic poets by Phrynichus, 
who appears to have been a critic in the departments 
of poetry and music. From a fi ent of the 
Ephialtes preserved in Athenaeus (iv. 165+) Kaibel 
tries to show that the play was probably an attack on 
the comic poets, who are alluded to under the term 
ndvadyo. Possibly a passage of Aelian (de anim. 10, 
41) has reference to the plot of the play, where a 
slave named Ephialtes steals some poems of a fellow- 
slave named Eupolis. (2) Archippos und die Perqa- 
menische Kritik. Four plays, the Mofnois, the 
Aidvucos Navayds, the Nico: and the Nloos, 
though traditionally assigned to Aristophanes, were 
by some ancient critics assigned to Archippus. Of 
these the two former are never quoted by Alexandrian 
scholars as plays of Aristophanes, while the two latter 
are, and the first intimation of any doubt of them 
comes in a passage of Pollux (9, 89) in reference to 
the Njao, no doubt derived from some scholar of the 


Pergamene School. But why should these plays 
rightly or wrongly be assigned to Archippus? The 
answer according to Kaibel lies in the close resem- 
blance between the ‘ Fishes’ of Archippus (as seen in 
the fragments) and the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, and 
also to a less degree in the resemblance between the 
two plays entitled MAodros written by the two poets, 
so that Archippus had the reputation of being a 
clever imitator of Aristophanes. Then follows an in- 
teresting discussion as to the triple division of Attic 
comedy into old, middle and new, which depended 
on difference of material, and its two-fold division 
into old and new, depending on distinctions of style 
and rhetorical form. This latter was the point of 
view of the Pergamene School of critics, who probably 
applying this method to the four plays in question 
attributed them to Archippus rather than to Aris- 
tophanes. 

3. F. Leo, Varro und die Satire. The chapter in 
Diomedes ep) romnudrwy (p. 485) begins ‘Satira 
dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc quidem male- 
dicum et ad carpenda hominum vitia archaeae comoe- 
diae charactere compositum quale scripsit Lucilius.’ 
Leo discusses whether this statement is derived from 
Varro or from Suetonius, and decides in favour of the 
former, whom probably Horace follows in connecting 
Lucilius with Eupolis, Cratinus and Aristophanes, 
apparently on the score of his practice évoyacrl 
kwupderv. The argument is interesting and elaborate, 
and Kiessling is shown to be wrong in declaring Varro 
to be the original authority for the statement of 
Joannes Lydus (de mag. 1, 41) that the form of the 
Lucilian satire goes back to Rhinthon. 

4. U Kohler, Beitrége zur Geschichte der Pentekon- 
taetie. The account given by Thucydides of the fifty 
years previous to the Peloponnessian war is supple- 
mented to some extent by epigraphical and other 
material. (a) The fragmentary inscription in C.J.A. 
i. 432 containing a list of the Athenians and their 
allies who fell in Thasos has generally been referred 
to the battle of Drabeskos. Kohler argues against 
this view, and thinks that it may relate to the battle 
fought by Cimon at sea against the Persians, and 
narrated by Plutarch (Cim. 14). (8) A funeral in- 
scription relating to a certain Pythion who led the 
soldiers of three Athenian tribes safely from Pagae 
through Boeotia into Attica (C. I. A. 1675) is referred 
by Visconti to the Phocian war in 351 B.c. Kaibel 
however rightly ascribes the inscription to an earlier 
date, and Kohler argues that it relates to an expedi- 
tion into the Megarid in the year 446 B.c., at the 
time when Pericles was in Euboea, (Conf, Thue. 1 
144 and Diod. xii. 526.) 

5. O. Hirschfeld, Zu Rémischen Schriftstellern. 
Critical notes to Cic. ad Fam. ix. 6, 6, ad Att. 1x. 
18, 2: Caes. B. G. viii. praef. § 2: Frontin. Strat, 
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iv. 3, 14, iv. 7, 40: Tac. Ann. i. 10: Suet. Cacs, 28: 
Tib. 29: Appul. apol. 2: Scriptt. Hist. Aug. Sev. 
20: Pescen. 1,4: Albin. 4,7: Maxim. 26,6: Aurel. 
91, 8: Mart. v. 17, 3: Juv. iv, 121. : 

6, A. Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen. A collection 
of twenty-three Attic ynplopara, all (with the excep- 
tion of no. 3, and possibly no 2) later than the archon- 
ship of Eucleides. A few of them have already 
appeared, though less accurately, in the C. J. A. 
Host of them are ultimately to be incorporated in the 
supplement to Part II. of that collection. No. 2 
(described in the Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad. 1888, 
246, v. 24) perhaps relates to the Athenian blockade 
of Achaia at the time of the Sicilian expedition. No. 
8 is a restoration of the fragmentary inscription given 
in C. I. A. ii. 826. No. 9 is a decree by which 
rpotevia is granted to Apollonides of Halicarnassus, 
probably the same person mentioned by Demosth. 
cont, Lakrit. 833. No. 11 contains a fresh fragment 
forming the right half of the slab of which C. J. 4, 
ii. 107 is the left. The two are here put together. 
No. 12 is the conjectural restoration of (C. J. A. ii. 
135. No. 15 contains the discussion of a long 
Yhoicua on two pieces of a slab of Pentelic marble 
published by Tzunta, ’E. ’Apx. 1885, 131 ff. 

Miscellen. —Th. Mommsen, Zu Ammian und 
Ennodius, also Jullus und Iulus. An inscription 
found in 1888 in the Esquiline speaks of the son of 
the triumvir as Jullo Antonio. This form is also 
established by C. J. Z. vi. 12010, and by the MSS. 
of Horace. Julius was formed from this according to 
Lachmann’s law (see ad Lucret. i. 313: and conf. 
villa, vilicus: mille, milia, &c.) 

0. Hirschfeld, Die Abfasswngszeit der Makrobiot. 
Rothstein assigns this writing of the pseudo Lucian 
to the fourth century. Hirschfeld assigns it on in- 
ternal evidence to the reign of Caracalla between 212 
and 217 A.D. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckcisen u. Masius. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1888, 

Heft 10 contains: (1) O. Hofer, Zu den Griech. 
Tragikern, defending avdcxw in Soph. El. 636, pro- 
posing AdAwy for &AAwy in O. TJ. 7, KAnOeio’ for 
krndeio’ in Eur. Hee. 449, xijpa for Aéetpa in Hipp. 
860, nuas for &AAws in Hec. 489 (omitting 490), vnrés 
for unvés in Alc. 321, kowhv for xolAnv in Alc. 898, 
and adding some ¢estimonia to the fragments. (2) 
F. Blass, Zu T'yrtaios, a note on the proper context 
of lines 2 and 3 of the third fragment of the Eunomia 
(Bergk). (3) J. Oerl, Die Grosze Responsion im 
Rhesos, supporting, from this play, the author’s pub- 
lished theory that, in Sophoclean tragedy, there is a 
sort of strophic and antistrophic parallelism between 
the trimeters of one or more acts: e.g. in Rhesos, 78 
(of 2nd episode) +126 (of 8rd), correspond to 126+78 
(of exode), iambic trimeters alone being counted ; or 
in 0. T. 310 trimeters between ll. 518—862 corres- 
pond to 310 between ll. 1110—1530. (4) F. Blass, 
Zu Pratinas, contending that the éropxfuara attri- 
buted to P. in Bergk’s P. L. G. p. 557 ff. are from 
satyric dramas. (5) H. Stadtmiiller, Zu Eur. Iph. in 
Aulis, 919—974, a long critical paper. (6) F. Blass, 
Zu Archilochos, an addition to Bergk’s fr. 104. (7) 
H. Schiitz, Zu Aristoteles Rhetorik, a series of critical 
comments, (8) M. Manitius, Zur Anth. Latina, 
critical notes from a Dresden codex to the poems 
Riese II, 679, 678. (9) K. Macke, Zu Hor. Episteln 
Il. i., transposing 1.19 to 16 (largimur honores, te 
nostris etc. ), omitting 1. 116, proposing twra ferentes 
for dura ferentem in 141, and suggesting in 173 that 

ennus is a Semitic word meaning ‘bon vivant’ 
and is applied to Plautus. (10) E. Anspach, Zu Corn. 
Nepos, a further collection of critical notes. (11) 
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Th. Stangl, Lexicographische Notiz, pointing to some 
unnoticed expressions in Boethius de Syll. Categ. I. 
prooem. (12) M. C. P. Schmidt, ac w. atque vor 
Consonanten, a summary of the usages of Q. Curtius 
in this matter, (13) O. Seeck, Zur Gesch. Diocletians 
wu. Constantins, No. I., contending that of the last eight 
Panegyrici, collected in the lost Moguntine codex, at 
least six (all but VI. and 1X.) were clearly written 
by Eumenius of Augustodunum. (14) F. Walter, Zu 
Tac. Annalen, critical notes. 

Heft 11 contains: (1) J. Beloch, Theognis Vater- 
stadt, contending that Theognis was born about B.c. 
530, in Sicilian Megara, and migrated to Nisaean 
Megara after B.c. 483, (2) A. Ludwich, Zum Hom. 
Hermeshymnos, some emendations, evidently pre- 
paratory toa new edition of the Hymns. (8) F. Blass, 
Solon u. Mimnermos, pointing out that the Solonic 
fragments nos. 20 and 21 (Bergk) should be combined, 
and are an answer to some lines of Mimnermos, two 
of which are printed as Theogn. 1069, 1070, and two 
as Mimn. fr. 6. (4) F. Weck, Zu Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 
1512, proposing etxec0’ éuol = etxerOat enol (wdpeori), 
the construction continuing thus, «upjoat (rot Blov) 
ob Katpds, Adovos dé x.7.A. (5) J. A. Simon, Xenophon- 
tische Studien, on Xenuphon’s use of &xpr and expt, 
and also on his ‘uebergangsformeln,’ such as xal ra 
bev Gerrard Sedfrwra. (6) K. J. Liebhold, Zur 
Textkritik Platons, a seriesof emendations to Apologia, 
Kriton and Protagoras. (7) ba by H. Menge 
of M. Manitius’ edn. of Hypsikles’ Anaphorikos, 
‘ deserves recognition and awakens the hope that the 
editor will do more work in the same field.’ (8) 
E. Redslob, Zu Plaut. Aulul. 735, proposing guid ego 
erga te merui. (9) A. Cohn, Zu Plaut, Miles Gloriosus 
223, proposing intercludite itinera cuncta, (10) 
P. Stamm, Zur Latein. Grammatik u. Stylistik, deal- 
ing with fifteen minor rules stated, for the most part, 
in the new edition of the Antibarbarus ; ¢.g. the first 
note is on adjectival predicates common to subjects of 
different genders, and points out that Cicero and Caesar 
do not use such constructions as Orewm et Corinthus 
tuenda sunt, which Livy and Sallust admit. (11) 
A. Teuber, Zu Catullus, c. 36, explaining the poem. 
(12) H. Diintzer, Zu Horatius, a series of explanatory 
notes, in controversial form. (13) F. Rihl, Die 
Constantinischen Indictionen, attempting to explain 
the statement of the Chronicon Pasch. I. p. 522, that 
the ‘Constantinian indictions’ begin in the fourth 
consulship of Constantine, A.D. 312. 


Zeitschrift fir das Gymnasial-Wesen, Feb.- 
Mar. 1889. 

In Liv. 7, 33, 2 for comiter facilis H. J. Miiller 
conjectures comis ac facilis. The best MSS. have 
comt facilis which has arisen through a haplography 
from comi fac<fac>illis. H. Schweizer-Sidler und 
A. Surber Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache 1st. 
part. (H. Eichler): ‘a thoroughly scientific exposition 
of sound-inflexion-and word-formation-lore in Latin’ 
but more adapted for teachers than students : classical 
and non-classical usages might have been more dis- 
tinguished. J. Ph. Krebs Antibarbarus der lateini- 
schen Sprache 6 edn. by Allgayer and J. H. Schmalz 
2nd. vol. l-z(H.S. Anton) : ‘showsthe same solid learn- 
ing, judgment and scientific method as the earlier vol.’ 
The following additions may be made—nisi : in Liv. 
Plin. and Tac. nec nisi are found together, cf. Liv. 
5, 46, 11: 24, 5, 12; Plin. 11 § 121: 29 § 46; Tac. 
Germ. 30, 2. Optare : with inf. Cic. fam 4, 6, 3 and 
with acc. and inf. pass V.D. iii § 95. Pulsare fores : 
also Hor. Od. 1, 4, 13 where tabernas=tabernarum 
fores. Quam non=‘ How little’ and quam=‘how 
much,’ Cic. Verr. 5§ 9 and Hirt. 8, 44,3. Secus without 
‘than, Cic. Plane. § 29. Sequitur ergo wut Cic. 
Orat § 191. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. 
brief English Notes for use of Schools, by F. A. 


Paley. New Edition. 12mo. pp. 112. Bell & 
Sons. 1s. 6d. 
Euripides, UHippolytus. With Introduction and 


Libation-Bearers: a Revised Text with 


Notes by W. S. Hadley. 12mo. 
bridge Press. 2s. 

Livy. Book XXII. By Marcus S. Dimsdale. 12mo, 
pp. 230. Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Hellenica. Book II. With Analysis and 
Notes. 12mo. pp. 120. Bell & Sons, 2s, 


pp. 146. Cam. 





FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Apostolis (Michel). Lettres inédites, publiées d’aprés 
les Manuscrits du Vatican, avec des opuscules 
inédits du méme auteur, une introduction et des 
notes par H. Noiret. 8vo. 173 pp. Paris. 
Thorin. 7 fres. 

[Bibliothéque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fase. 54.] 

Beckmann (A.). Num Plato artefactorum ideas 
statuerit. 8vo. 36 pp. Bonn. Hanstein. Mk, 1. 

Béhme (W.). Nepossitze zur Einiibung der latein- 
ischen Syntax in Quarta. 12mo. iv, 60 pp. 
Berlin. Weidmann. Mk. 1. 

Benndorf (O.). Wiener Vorlegebliitter fiir archaeolo- 
gische Uebungen. 1888. Fol. (12 photolith. plates). 
Vienna. Holder. Boards. Mk. 12. 

Caesar. Commentarii de bello civili edidit G. T. 
Paul. Editio major. 12mo. lxi, 135 pp. Leipzig. 
Freytag. Mk. 1.50. 

— Editio minor. 12mo. vi, 135 pp. Leipzig. 
Freytag. Mk. —.60. 

Cicero. Orationes selectae, scholarum in usum edidit 
H. Nohl. Vol. IV. pro L. Murena, pro P. Sulla, 
pro A, Licinio Archia orationes. Editio major. 








12mo. xvi, 106 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 80 pfg. 

— Editio minor. 12mo. 91 pp. Leipzig. 
Freytag. 50 pfg. 

Couat. Aristophane et l’ancienne Comédie Attique. 
12mo. Paris. Lecéne et Oudin. 3 fr. 50. 

Favre (J.). La Morale d’Aristote. 18mo. 392 pp. 
Paris. Alcan. 3 fres. 50 cts. 


Gylling (J. A.). De argumenti dispositione in satiris 
IX.—XVI. Juvenalis commentatio academica. 
8vo. 150 pp. Lund. Moller. Mk. 1.80. 

Kloevekorn (H.). Die Kimpfe Cisars gegen die Hel- 
vetier im Jahre 58 B.c. Eine Kritik von Cisars 
Darstellung in Caesaris de bello gallico I. 2—29. 
8vo. 25 pp. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. —.80. 

Klohe (P.). De Ciceronis librorum de officiis fonti- 
bus. Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 39 pp. Greifs- 
wald. Mk. 1. 

Kubitschek (J. W.). Imperium romanum tributim 
descriptum. 8vo. iv, 276 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 
12 Mk. 


Lucrice. Traduction complete en vers par Edouard 


Miélet, préface par G. Renard. 18mo. Paris, 
Perrin et Cie. 3 fres. 

Mollweide (R.). Ueber die Glossen zu Sallust. 4to. 
19 pp. Strassburg, 1888. Mk. 1.20. 


Ovid. Carmina selecta. In usum scholarum edidit 
C. J. Grysar. Recognovit et auxit C. Ziwsa. 12mo. 
xxii, 296 pp. Vienna, 1888. Gerold’s Sohn. 
Mk. 1.40. 

Picavet (F.). De Epicuro novae religionis auctore 
sive de Diis quid senserit Epicurus. 8vo. 136 pp. 
Paris. Alcan. 

Plato. Apologie des Sokrates und Kriton nebst den 

Schlusskapiteln des Phaidon. Fiir den Schulge- 





brauch herausgegeben von A. T. Christ. 12mo, 
xviii, 77 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 50 pfg. 

Porphyry. Isagoge i introduzione alle Categorie di 
Aristotele, tradotta per la prima volta in italiano 
e annotata da E, Passamonti, 8vo. xvi, 90 pp. 
Pisa, Nistri& Co. 4 lire. 

Rinnberg (W.). Das Erbrecht von Gortyna.  In- 
augural Dissertation. 8vo. 41 pp. Stiller, Rostock, 
1888. Mk, 1.20. 

Rénsch (H.). Semasiologische Beitriige zum latein- 
ischen Worterbuch. 3tes (Schluss) Heft : Verba. 


8vo. 86 pp. Leipzig. Fues. Mk. 3. 
Sallust. Bellum Jugurthinum. Scholarum in usum 
recognovit R. Novak. 12mo. vi, 90 pp. Prag, 


1888. Storch Sohn. 72 pfg. 

Schmitt (P.). Ueber den Ursprung des Substantiv- 
satzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen. 8vo. 
Wiirzburg. Stuber’s Verlag. Mk. 3. 

(Schanz Beitriige zur histor. Syntax der Griech- 
ischen Sprache. Heft 8.] 

Seneca. Suasoire VI. Préfaces des controverses. Ex- 
traits d’une traduction complite et inédite de Sé- 
neque le Rhéteur par A. Damien. 12mo. Paris, 
Pedone-Lauriel. 2 fr. 50. 

Silius Italicus. Le Puniche. Traduzione con proemio 
e note di Onorato Occioni, con testo a fronte corre- 
dato delle principali varianti del codice Casanatense. 
2da edizione riveduta e corretta. 2 vols. xxiii, 
555 and 588 pp. Torino. E. Loescher. 30 lire. 

Studien, Leipziger, zur classischen Philologie. Her- 
ausgegeben von O., Ribbeck, H. Lipsius, C. Wachs- 
muth. Vol. XI. Part 2. 8vo. v, 207—357 pp. 
Leipzig. Hirzel. Mk. 4. 
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